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Maricao student: symbol of her pastor’s hopes 
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To JUBILEE’s Ikon Guild 
377 Fourth Avenue, New York 16 


Please send me the following ikons (circle number of those 


Enclosed is $_____ 














4) Crucifix (12” high), corpus 


5) Our Lady of Peace (8%4” high) 
Gold leaf background ($20) 


To encourage the wider use of contemporary religious 
art and to give its creators an audience for their work, 
JUBILEE is selling the works of young American artists 
through its Ikon Guild (the first of its kind). All works 
are individually produced, either hand-painted on wood 
for permanence, or printed in limited editions by silk 
screen, also on wood. The ikon and the Byzantine cru- 
cifix illustrated here are by Ade Bethune, one of the 
pioneers in the liturgical arts field in this country. Other 
ikons will be available in future months. 


painted directly on mahogany ($12.50) 
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THE EDITORS’ PAGE 


e Two Japanese brothers, Father Gabriel Furuta, 
0.S.B. and Soichi Furuta, both converts, combined 
talents to produce The Soul of Japan (page 40). 
Soichi Furuta, an artist now living in New York, 
designed the tatami motif and did the calligraphy 
for the article written by his brother. Father Furuta, 
a Benedictine missionary attached to Tokyo’s St. 
Anselm’s priory, is at present studying at St. John’s 
abbey in Collegeville, Minn. He feels the most ap- 
pealing aspect of Catholicism for the Japanese lies 
in the liturgy: “Undoubtedly, the liturgical life at 
St. Anselm’s explains the extraordinary growth in 
the numbers of faithful from seven to more than 
1,200 in ten years. It also seems undeniable that the 
liturgy and all it involves on both mystical and 
practical levels will be the main cause for whatever 
success the Church will have in the whole of Japan. 
For the liturgy, the Church’s dynamic life-stream, 
possesses just those characteristics of order and 
harmony between material and spiritual that are 
so dear to the Japanese ‘soul.’ ” 

e@ Neither Christian nor Jewish, Adam’s martyred 
son, Abel, is nevertheless venerated by the Church 
as a saint. He is mentioned in the Canon of the 
Mass and his feast is observed in Irish, Coptic and 
Roman calendars. Abel’s sacrifice is accepted by 
theologians as the first prefiguration of the Holy 
Eucharist. In a forthcoming book, Holy Pagans of 
the Old Testament (Helicon Press), the French 
theologian Jean Daniélou explores Abel’s signifi- 
cance in man’s religious evolution and emphasizes 
the important fact that from the moment of man’s 
expulsion from Paradise, God’s work of Redemp- 
tion began. Father Daniélou points up the continu- 
ous unfolding of the economy of salvation through 
pagan, Jewish and Christian eras. “Scripture and 
Tradition are at one in declaring that the living God 
has never ceased to manifest Himself to man, His 


creature. Before doing so fully in Jesus Christ, He 
manifested Himself to Abraham and to Moses by 
His intervention in their history. But before mani- 
festing Himself to Abraham and Moses, He mani- 
fested Himself to Enoch and Noah [who did not 
belong to the race or religion of Israel], that is to 
say to the nations of the earth. Granted this revela- 
tion was still obscure, nevertheless it had a bearing 
upon what is the very purpose of revelation: the 
redemptive action of God in the world. How many 
men in the pagan world actually gave their adher- 
ence to this revelation is God’s secret. Scripture 
teaches us that certain of them gave their adherence 
to it in full. It is this which warrants our calling 
them the saints of the cosmic covenant.” Father 
Daniélou’s discussion of Abel’s cause begins on 
page 36. 

e@ Wanderers like the nomad Abel are found in 
many of man’s religions. Moslems walking to Mec- 
ca, Hindus to the Ganges and Christians to the Holy 
Land are part of a single search which spans cul- 
tures and “curtains.” Pilgrims have also played im- 
portant roles in history: the Crusades were fought 
partially for the sake of pilgrims. This month’s 
JUBILEE includes a special, fourteen-page section 
on pilgrims. Beginning on page 22, it juxtaposes two 
articles from cultures that might be the last to ad- 
mit to any similarity: a picture report on the ascent 
of Croagh Patrick by the Irish and an analysis by 
Helene Iswolsky of an age-old Russian tradition, the 
wanderer-in-Christ, who leads a life of poverty and 
constant prayer while visiting holy places. 

Another pilgrim is responsible for this month’s 
foreign report (see page 3). A classics professor at 
an English convent school, Elizabeth Hamilton visit- 
ed Palestine to see the Holy Land and study the new 
state of Israel. The report appears in her new book, 
Put Off Thy Shoes (Scribners). 
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You MAY BEGIN YOUR MEMBERSHIP in the Catholic 
Book Club with this beautiful selection. As a new 
member you may also select any other book listed on 
the coupon below. These two books will be sent to you 
as a new member for the price of one—$2.98. 


SomE 1957-58 CBC SeLEcTions and their list prices: 
The Last Crusader, Louis de Wohl, $3.95; Jesus and 
His Times, Daniel-Rops, $5.00; A Popular History of 
the Reformation, Philip Hughes, $4.00; The White 
Fathers, Glenn Kittler, $5.00; The Finest Stories of 
Sean O’Faolain, $4.75; Vatican Journal, Anne O’Hare 
McCormick, $4.00; Give Me Possession, Paul Horgan, 
$3.50; The Hermit of Cat Island, Peter Anson, $4.75; 
You, Father Raymond, $4.50; Naked to Mine Enemies, 
Charles Ferguson, $6.00; This Is the Mass, $4.95. 


FREE BOOK 


New members receive an introductory book free. 
Therefore, as a new member you are entitled to select 
any two books on the CBC list below for the price 
of one, $2.98. 


HOW TO JOIN. If you seriously want good books at 
bargain prices, then 1) select two books listed below, 
2) fill out coupon and sign, 3) mail coupon and $2.98 
to the Catholic Book Club. 4) Every month you will 
receive, well in advance and free, the newsletter and 
a selection card. 5) Since the majority of CBC mem- 
bers take the selection each month, we ask the minority 
who do not want a book to return the self-addressed 
card to us so that no book will be sent. 





LIST PRICE 
{} THIS 1S THE MASS .................:.. $4.95 
by Henri Daniel-Rops 
(1 NAKED TO MINE ENEMIEGS..................... 6.00 
(CARDINAL WOLSEY) 
by Charles W. Ferguson 
ER 4 UF Bcf le. ) SeeRmee eee 3.50 
by Elizabeth Borton de Trevino 
(] THE HERMIT OF CAT ISLAND............ 4.75 
by Peter F. Anson 
() GIVE ME POSSESSION .................-....0.--.--.. 3.50 


by Paul Horgan 
() THE VICTORY OF FATHER KARL...... 4.50 
by Otto Pies, SJ. 


(J THE ASCENT TO TRUTH................... 3.50 
by Thomas Merton 


THE 
CATHOLIC BOOK CLUB 


offers to 1ts members 


Tuis Is THE Mass > 


Text By HeEnrI DanreEt-Rops 
30 full-page photos by Karsh 


The Mass is celebrated by Bishop Sheen 


Hawthorn Books, List Price $4.95 
CBC price for members only $2.98 


... CaTHOoLic Book CLusB invites you to begin your membership in 
the oldest Catholic book club with this superbly designed, beautifully 
written and illustrated book on the Mass. M. Daniel-Rops, author of Jesus 
and His Times, member of the French Academy and editor-in-chief of the 
new Twentieth Century Encyclopedia on Catholicism, wrote the text ex- 
plaining the Mass. Yousuf Karsh, the most famous portrait photographer 
in the world, contributed thirty full-page close-up pictures of Bishop 
Sheen saying Mass in his own chapel. Bishop Sheen wrote the Introduction, 
This book, listed at $4.95, is yours as a member of the Catholic Book 
Club for only $2.98, a 40% saving. 

You are invited to join the thousands of other CBC members in using 
the services of the Club. All books are one price—$2.98. Average saving 
30%. A staff of four experts under Father Harold C. Gardiner, S.]J., 
choose from hundreds of books each year 12 outstanding books and a 
list of recommended readings. You receive this book review service free 
each month. : <f 

You may accept or reject any selection of the CBC any month. Yo 
may order any other book, even though not listed, through CBC—at list 
prices, however. Books are mailed postage free. No COD orders. Your 
bill comes with the book. 

To save you (and us) the worry of having books you don’t want sent 
to you, we hold back until we hear further from you, all books and order 
cards if two books in a row remain unacknowledged by note or payment. 

The Catholic Book Club, a division of America Press, under the direc- 
tion of the Jesuit Fathers, assures you of courteous, prompt, efficient 
treatment without pressure and with a minimum of bother. 


CaTHOLic Book Cup, 70 E. 45 St., New York 17, N. Y. 


Enroll me in the Catholic Book Club. Send me two books checked on left at special intro- 
ductory price of $2.98. I understand all selections cost members only $2.98 and I get 


the CBC Newsletter monthly announcing each selection. I am free to accept or reject the 


selection and I may at any time cancel my membership. Enclosed $......... OD Bill me. 
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REPORT 
FROM 
ISRAEL 


In the Orthodox quarter beggars sit on the 
pavement. They are not cringing fellows— 
not the genuine ones among them. They want 
alms, of course, but they hold that they, 
too, have something to give. They give, in 
fact, their prayers. There they sit, their 
lips moving, a book open in front of them. 
The prayers are not for the donor person- 
ally, but for the Jewish people the world 
over—their needs and suffering. They are 
beggars with self-respect, laborers worthy 
of their hire. 

I went through narrow streets, then under 
a tunnel-like gateway into a courtyard. In 
front was a great block of flats, built of 
brick and grim as a fortress. Railed bal- 
conies, one above the other, ran the length 
of the building. From it another tunnel- 
like gateway let into a second courtyard 
with a similar block of flats and yet an- 
other gateway. The three gateways were ‘out 
of line', so that in the event of an attack 
there would be no direct way through. 

Mea Shearim was built at the end of the 
last century to give homes to Jews from 
Europe. It is nearer in character to the 
ghetto of eastern Europe than to Jerusalem. 
Old people came here, that they might die 
in the Holy City. Some brought their grand- 
children. 

It was the middle of the week, yet the 
Synagogue was crowded. Pale-faced men wear- 
ing side-curls and fur hats sat in groups. 
They looked like bats, I thought, ina sun- 
less barn. They were reading aloud from 
tattered books, or arguing and reasoning 
one with another. A murmur of voices rose. 
There were hard, twisted faces—as of peo- 
ple driven to protect themselves by craft 
or guile—but faces, too, lit with seren- 
ity. There were boys among them, putting 
in questions, then waiting in deference 
upon the answers of their elders. 

"Are they here all day?" I asked my com- 
panion, himself a Jew. "How do they earn a 
living?" 

"They are rabbis and scholars and stu- 
dents," he told me. "They study the law in 
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all its manifold interpretations—all the 
ramifications of the law and the commen- 
taries upon it. Some work for a living. The 
majority give their lives to this. Religion 
is their life." 

We walked through courtyards, under arch- 
ways. Washing hung on lines and there was a 
smell of cooking and drains. A flight of 
outside steps led up to a balcony with the 
classrooms of a Talmudic school opening on- 
to it. In one room a rabbi was reading from 
a yellow-leaved book. A glass of tea stood 
on the table at his side. Little boys with 
Side-curls and skull-caps sat opposite 
him on benches, repeating his words, like 
an incantation, in monotonous sing-song 
voices. In another room there were older 
boys. One was interpreting a point of the 
law: his face was bright with intelligence, 
and a smile played on the lips of his master. 
In another, the children had been left on 
their own, and, like all children, were 
making the most of it. They were out of their 
places, and there was suppressed laughter. 
At the sight of us they were back on their 
benches in a flash, their heads bent, their 
lips moving. Then one head was raised and 
black mischievous eyes stole a glance into 
my own. 

We went down the stairs past a public 
wash=house and out into a street crowded 
with booths selling vegetables and fruit. 
In a shop that was hardly more than a hole 
in a wall, a woman was chasing a squawking 
fowl. Another sat milking a goat on the 
pavement. In the middle of it all, among 
pale-faced men and boys wearing stockings 
that covered their knees, a suntanned youth 
was painting at an easel. He wore a singlet 
and a pair of bright blue shorts character- 
istic of the kibbutz worker: his strong 
bare legs were burnt a deep mahogany. 

"It's hard to reconcile the two," I said. 
"The young man in the shorts and the pale- 
faced Jews with the curls. Each seems to 
have something the other has not. It would 
be a pity to lose either." 

"Yes," my companion answered thought- 
fully. "Each has something the other has 
not. The new Israel is very new and Orthodox 
Jewry is very old. A compromise must be 
found. . . that each may give of its best 
to the other." 

It was Friday evening: the eve of the Sab- 
bath. The mood was one of preparation; a 


waiting on things to come. 


The people of Mea Shearim live for the 
Sabbath. Sunday, Monday and Tuesday are the 
days after the Sabbath; Wednesday, Thurs- 
day and Friday, the days before it. The Sab- 











NEW GRAIL RELEASE 


by PASCAL P. PARENTE, S.T.D., Ph.D., J.C.B. 


THE ANGELS 


In his latest theological work, Father Parente, Dean of Sacred Theology, Catholic University 





of America, discloses the invisible world of angelic spirits, showing us their immense power, 
dignity and beauty. In the light of Catholic teaching, he carefully explains this consoling 
doctrine of belief in the creation and existence of Angels. Also relates the experiences of 


several Saints who were visibly assisted by Angels. 


This is truly a book for every thinking Catholic who believes that 
Angels are everywhere about us—leading us to God, inspiring us, 


helping us, guiding us, warning us, defending and strengthening us. 


158 pages Price $3.00 


OTHER GRAIL PUBLICATIONS BY THE SAME AUTHOR 


A CITY ON A MOUNTAIN SUSANNA MARY BEARDSWORTH 

The story of Padre Pio, famed living stigmatic of Fuggio, An unusual biography of another living mystic—an 
Italy. ren 37 reproductions of actual photographs English convert who has received numerous spiritual 
connected with the life and stigmata of Padre Pio. gifts. Illustrated with pictures of her mystical drawings. 
140 pages $2.50 195 pages $3.50 


SCHOOL TEACHER AND SAINT 
SPIRITUAL DIRECTION 


The life of St. Lucy Filippini, Italian lay teacher who 


became the foundress of the Religious Teachers Filippini. A guide book for those wishing to learn how and where 
Illustrated with pen sketches by Paul Grout. to obtain personal direction in the spiritual life. 
170 pages $3.00 190 pages $2.00 


AT ALL BOOKSTORES GRAIL PUBLICATIONS vas aks Ind. 


Or Direct From 
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bath is the crown of the week. It is, too, 
a symbol and foretaste of a future promised 
to the children of Israel in the providence 
of God. For the Sabbath, the family comes 
together: the father, the mother, the chil- 
dren—all who are of the household. On this 
day a husband addresses his wife as "Mal- 
kah," which means queen. 

There was no traffic in the streets of Mea 
Shearim. Only a ceaseless tread of feet. 
Many of the men wore the fur hat that, from 
being the mark of shame in the ghettos of 
eastern Europe, has become the pride of 
Orthodoxy. Boys wore similar hats or little 
satin skull-caps embroidered with flowers 
or with the star of David. 

On a balcony young men, holding open books 
in their hands, stood with eyes turned to 
the west, waiting the moment of the sunset. 
Lamps glowed in doorways, and candles burnt 
behind barred windows. 

We went from synagogue to synagogue, 
through a tangle of streets, up flights of 


steps, through cobbled courtyards, past . 


shabby houses that yet had a lingering ele- 
gance. 

As I went into one synagogue, I was given 
a sprig of rosemary. I stood at the back, 
the rosemary in my hand, watching. Near me 
votive candles were burning as ina Catholic 
church. At the far end bearded rabbis in 
rich embroidered robes sat side by side—as 
impassive as those Roman elders upon whom 
the barbarian Gauls, overcome with awe, 
dared not lay their hands in violence. 

Then a young rabbi began to read aloud. 
His hair was a deep shining auburn and his 
face calm and beautiful in the lamplight, 
like the face of Christ in the work of an 0ld 
Master. Presently, a white-robed judge of 
the rabbinical courts gave notice that he 
would receive any men visitors. My Jewish 
escort and two Americans who were with us 
went forward and were shaken by the hand: 
it would have been defilement to take the 
hand of a women. "We all have one destina- 
tion," the rabbi said, “but our roads are 
different." 

The Persian synagogue was full of little 
old men with lined and rugged faces. They 
were beautiful, I thought, as old trees are 
beautiful. They sat there, cross-legged, 
on cushions covered in gay striped mate- 
rials. Some wore white socks, but most were 
barefoot. It is their custom to leave their 
shoes outside, for, while living under Mos- 
lem domination before coming to Israel, 
they had adopted Moslem ways; just as, in 
medieval Spain, Jews took over Catholic 
customs, conforming outwardly to the coun- 
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try's faith, but secretly practicing their 
own. 

The little Yemenite synagogue had a white 
vaulted roof and walls hung with yellow. 
Men with large dark eyes sat on a blue and 
red carpet, their heads and shoulders 
swathed in black and white. They prayed 
with deep concentration, in strange wild 
tones, swaying their bodies. Their manner 
of worship is born of their life of persecu- 
tion. In the Yemen they were debarred by 
their Moslem overlords from mounting a 
camel: it was unfitting that a Jew be higher 
above the ground than a Moslem. On the Sab- 
bath, however, they were able to give reign 
to their pent-up longings, employing, in 
their address to God, the rhythms and move- 
ments that once they had used when riding 
camels in the desert. 

We looked through the window of a.Hassi- 
dic synagogue. Men in fur hats, their books 
open in front of them, stood praying in the 
candlelight. Their discordant voices merged 
into a melancholy harmony. Each prayed 
alone. Each addressed himself to his Crea- 
tor, pleading, arguing, lamenting, wring- 
ing his hands, waving his arms. I watched a 
young man. His eyes glowed. His body swayed. 
He gesticulated wildly, as though he were 
wrangling with God—as though he despaired 
of Him, yet must, by some means, make Him 
see the justice of his plea. 

"Another twenty years and there'll be 
none of this," said one of the Americans. 

"I'm not sure," said the Jew. "Tradition 
is strong." 

"Yep!" said the American thoughtfully. 
"But what about progress?" 

"It doesn't make sense," broke in the 
second American. "The new Israel and the 
kibbutz boys and yet this?" 

"Israel is in the melting pot," the Jew 
answered. "We must have patience." 

The streets were dark now. Only candle- 
light in windows and, overhead, the stars. 
In a few minutes we were back among buses 
and motors, cafes and cinemas—all that the 
word progress suggested. In Jerusalem past 
is near to the present, things celestial to 
things terrestrial. 

I had known next to nothing about Jewish 
Orthodoxy. What I had seen left a deep im- 
pression. I questioned my companion. He 
answered me patiently, yet I could sense a 
hidden impatience. "You can see this kind 
of thing ina city in Europe," he said. "You 
do not need to come to Jerusalem for it !" He 
would have been better pleased if I. had 
asked him about the laying of the pipeline 
through the Negev.—Elizabeth Hamilton 








THE RISEN CHRIST 
by Caryll Houselander 


On the risen life of Our Lord and our 
share in it, in this world and the world 
to come. A wonderful completion to all 
Caryll Houselander’s writings. A choice 
of the Spiritual Book Associates. 


Ready. $2.75 


PATTERNS IN 
COMPARATIVE RELIGION 
by Mircea Eliade 


On primitive religions and the curious 
way in which the same patterns of belief 
and worship are repeated in quite dif- 
ferent times and places. The author, a 
member of the Orthodox Church now 
teaching at the University of Chicago, 
is THE authority on comparative religion. 

March 19th. $6.50 


CRUCIAL PROBLEMS IN 
MODERN PHILOSOPHY 
by D. J. B. Hawkins 
On the complex problems raised by 
logical positivism, existentialism, Marx- 
ism, etc., and a suggestion of how much 
of such modern thought may eventually 


be synthesized to enrich traditional phi- 
losophy. Ready. $3.00 


Reminder to Grateful Guests: 


THE NEW 
GUEST-ROOM BOOK 
Assembled by F. J. Sheed 


A large, delightful gift-book: stories, 
essays, verses, illustrated by Enrico Arno 
and containing Msgr. Knox’s best full- 
length detective story. Any host will love 
the guest who gives him this, even 
though he broke the Ming vase, trod on 
the cat and let the bath overflow. $7.50 


Order from any bookstore 


if you are interested in Catholic books for 
children, send for our catalog. Address your 
card to Juliet MacGill at— 


SHEED & WARD, New York 3 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


INFLATIONARY MEMBERSHIP DEP‘T 


Your mailbox most probably will be flooded 
with letters of protest against the state- 
ment on the editorial page of JUBILEE that 
the 36,000-member Holy Ghost Fathers’ 
Congregation is the largest order in the 
Church. Actually the position it occupies 
is far more modest, for it is only the tenth 
largest and has a membership of about 
5,000 plus 2,500 aspirants. 

Henry J. Koren, C.S.Sp. 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 


@ juBILEE has already received pro- 
tests from number-conscious readers. 
The erroneous figure came from a re- 
cently issued reference work on the 
major religious orders.—Eb. 


MARTIN BUBER 


Richard Gilman’s essay on Martin Buber 
[January] is a thoroughly adequate and 
just presentation of his thought. I think it 
wise however to offer one significant quali- 
fication: Buber never, anywhere, refers to 
Christ as “his great brother.” He refers 
only to Jesus. This is a crucial distinction 
(one which JUBILEE will surely respect) 
for a Jewish thinker to make. The Christ 
(the Annointed) derives from the Greek 
for Messiah. For the Jew, Jesus may be 
“great brother” but surely not Messiah. 
Moreover, if one consults Buber’s Two 
Types of Faith it is quite clear that the 
humanity of Jesus by contrast to the Paul- 
ine exposition of the divinity of Christ 
describes the breaking-point for Buber’s 
thought. The former may be tolerably con- 
sidered an extension of the Hebrew pre- 
occupation with emunah; the latter an un- 
Hebraic and thoroughly alien concern with 
pistis. The latter, the discursive exposition 
of the concerns and formulations of faith, 
is in radical contrast with the humanity of 
one who was “the purest and most right- 
eous of them all”. 

I trust you will see that this is not a 
quibble. Buber is not a believer in the 
divinity of Christ nor in the assertion that 
the Christ has come. He is a believer in 
the humanity of Jesus and the creative 
role which Jesus might have come to play 
in Jewish religion. He never tires of stat- 
ing however that the Jew must still await 
the true Messiah, that Christianity neither 
can nor should seek to embrace the com- 
munity of Israel. 

Artuur A. CoHEN 
New York, N. Y. 


A MISSIONARY’S REQUEST 

@ Father Fulko Schurrer, O.S.B., 
writes from Tanganyika Territory of 
his efforts in setting up mission stations 
in East *Africa’s unexplored jungles. 
He would welcome help in the form of 
medical supplies, money or books and 
periodicals. Contributions can be sent 
to: Fr. Fulko Schurrer, O.S.B., Pera- 
mino P.O., Tanganyika Territory, East 
Africa.—Eb. 
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WORLD CRISIS AND 
THE CATHOLIC 


Studies Published on the Occasion 
of the Second World Congress 
of the Lay Apostolate 


Articles on subjects discussed at the 
recent congress in Rome, each by a 
Catholic layman who is an authority on 
the subject of which he writes. Contribu- 
tors include Chancellor Adenauer, George 
Meany, Christopher Dawson, and Mutara 
ll, King of Ruanda. it’s quite a book. 

March 19th. $3.00 


THUNDER IN THE 
DISTANCE 
by Jacques Leclercq 


The life of Father Lebbe, a Belgian mis- 
sionary who died in 1940. His work in 
China made him a Chinese national hero 
—and caused something of a revolution 
in Catholic missionary methods. One of 
the most exciting biographies we ever 
read. March 19th. $5.00 


THE PRIESTLY LIFE 


A Retreat 
by Msgr. Ronald Knox 


Msgr. Knox gave us the manuscript of 
this book shortly before his death. It is 
a complete —and wonderful — retreat as 
he preached it to his fellow clergy. 
Ready. $3.00 


Reminder to People who keep 
meaning to buy it: 


THEOLOGY FOR 
BEGINNERS 
by F. J. Sheed 


“Mr. Sheed is an ideal teacher . . . He 
has written yet another brilliant book of 
immense practical usefulness.’’"—John S. 
Kennedy in The Catholic Transcript. 
$3.00 


Order from any bookstore 


The new Trumpet contains articles on new 
books, reviews, extracts from books, and 
illustrations by Jean Charlot. To get the Trumpet 
free and postpaid, write to Juliet MacGill at— 


SHEED & WARD, New York 3 
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A young parish priest brings new life to 
the “jibaros” of western Puerto Rico 


PHOTOGRAPHS AND TEXT BY CHARLES HARBUTT 





In the little town of Maricao, perched on a mountainside high in the 
coffee-growing regions of western Puerto Rico, a young, soft-spoken priest 
named Ceferino Martell is fighting against history to bring new spiritual and 
economic life to his town. 

By tradition, Puerto Rico is Catholic, but the colonial centuries under Spain 
have left the island notoriously poor in priests (there are only 310 for 
2,500,000 people) and its population sadly ignorant. Spain demanded spiritual 
as well as economic dependence from its colonies; she prevented the 
establishment of an indigenous hierarchy and the rise of a literate, native middle 


class. Puerto Rico has never had a native bishop and even after 450 years of 
At dusk, Father Martell 


finishes a visit to a 
remote coffee hacienda. 


Catholicism it is still considered mission territory. Since itinerant Spanish 
priests seldom reached less populous areas more than once a year, sacramental 
marriage, usually mere recognition of a FAIT ACCOMPLI, became less frequent, 
occurring only when large dowries were involved. Two baptisms became 
customary; one administered by the parents after a child’s birth, the second by 







Father Martell helps a seventeen-year-old y1BaRo bring his common-law 
wife, in premature labor, to Maricao’s tiny hospital. The baby was born dead. 
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Father Martell gets a gift of flowers for the altar. Few 
parishioners can offer money, most give flowers or fruit. 


10 


the priest; the extra set of COPADRES helped a family 
cement social relations. Without proper religious 
instruction, the JIBARO would combine superstitions 
from his Indian and slave past with Catholicism— 
medals are charms; aspirations cure the “evil 
eye.” Invariably claiming to be MUY CATOLICO, the 4 
JIBARO places great emphasis on children, family 


life, hospitality, human dignity and brotherly love. 


Maricao’s isolation pushed the island’s problems 
Lo notorious extremes. 

Many priests before Father Martell had tried to 
tame the town and failed. Early Spanish pastors 
wore themselves out with self-imposed penances 
such as sleeping on the floor and eating only one 
meal a day, but with no perceptible effect. The 
town became known for its sensuality, bravado 
and EsPIRITISMO. Under U.S. rule a team of nine 
American missionaries tried again, taught 
catechism, built a fortress-like parish house and 
organized a Boy Scout troop. Still the town was 
obdurate. Finally, after World War II they made 
the rare decision to give the town up as hopeless. By 
then, Maricao, which seemed to be stubbornly 
tempting the wrath of God, was called “the new 
Sodom” by some of the island’s priests. Visitors, 
even native Puerto Ricans, sometimes feel strangely 
uncomfortable in the town. Into this almost 
palpably sordid atmosphere came Father Martell, 
fresh from Christ the King Seminary at St. 
Bonaventure, New York. 

Maricao was now even worse than before. Puerto 
Rico’s postwar crash program of industrialization, 
Operation Bootstrap, had gushed past the isolated 
town, leaving in its wake only a road to the coast. 
Down the road went the traditional supporters of 
the Church, the rich plantation owners and 
ambitious middle class. Those left, the poor, 
had suffered most from the island’s long 
exploitation. Driven from the land by farm 
corporations, they were hit hard by chronic 
unemployment, low pay, high prices, 
undernourishment and disease. 

Prepared for his work by a three-year stretch 
as an Army cook-sergeant and seminary summers 
at a Spanish Harlem settlement house (where he 
helped organize a Big Brother program for 
delinquent boys), the native-born priest felt he 
knew his people and how to reach them. He knew 
that Puerto Rican parents take great interest in 
their children. His settlement house work convinced 
him that the young would mould the parish’s future, 








Visiting the shack of an aged widow, Father Martell finds she hasn’t eaten 
for three days. He made arrangements to send food from the parish house. On daily 
walks around the parish, he stops to greet or chat with everyone he meets. 
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so he turned first to Maricao’s children, 
teaching them, besides the DOCTRINA, that the 
| Church is “a place where good things happen.” 
| The “good things” include excursions to 
fiestas in nearby towns, Sunday afternoon 
 quto rides, free pre-school breakfasts and a 
kindergarten. On daily tours of the parish, 
Father Martell often fills and empties his car 
| with hitch-hikers several times before reaching 
his destination, and he always makes time for 
a few minutes at the baseball field. He gives 
clothes to the poorest, toys to the saddest 
and candy to all DocTRINA students. When he 
heard that an intelligent young JIBARO boy 
wouldn’t be able to attend high school because 
of the distance, Father Martell brought him 
to live in the parish house. 

To aid Maricao’s underprivileged economy, 
the 38-year-old priest made several trips to 
the Commonwealth offices in San Juan to 
plead for off-season work such as road-building 
or a government-sponsored factory plus 
public housing to replace the town’s 
crumbling, tar-paper-and-tin shanties. 
Maricao did get a road project and some 
concrete bungalows. Since few townspeople 
could afford new clothing—U.S. 
manufacturers offer the islanders their 
overstock at higher-than-mainland prices— 


a popenized SpE store, Sagging pants, After monthly Mass at a mountain chapel, Father Martell baptizes 
shoes, shirts and dresses from New York an infant born since his last visit. Besides bringing the sacraments 

friends and seminary classmates. To help on his visits, he talks to the men about the hardness of life and 

| parishioners preserve their self-respect, they compliments the women on their coffee. 
pay, according to ability, prices ranging from 

| 5¢ to $1.00. The poorest pay noth’ ig c: all, 

| because Father Martell feels dressing in rags 

| ts more degrading than wearing “charity 

| clothes.” To raise community spirit, a parish 

| center was started which features a television 

| set, the result of another begging junket— 

| this time to San Juan’s philanthropic 

| mayoress, Dona Felicia. The center also 

1 Sponsors game nights (the gifts of a 

; Brooklyn nun) and bazaars where each 

| parishioner brings a door prize such as 
oranges or flowers from his garden. Although 
Puerto Rico demands strict separation 
between Church and state, Father Martell has 
succeeded in wangling Commonwealth 


Using a hyssop-like plant as a sprinkler, Father 
Martell blesses the home of a HACIENDA overseer. 


tense moment comes when Father Martell rejects a prospective 
parent because his marriage had not been solemnized. 











Pipaaroeccmn, 


An Army cook before entering the seminary, Father 


Martell frequently prepares breakfast for 
himself and a young mountain boy who lives at the 


parish house while attending high school in Maricao. 


A s1paro boy, who had been teased because of his 
ragged clothes, gets a new shirt from Father Martell. 


is 


support for his pre-school breakfasts and a supply of pencil . 
stubs and index cards for pocTRINA classes from friendly 
teachers, secretaries and the town’s mayor. 

Three idiot brothers, a few elderly women and a handful 
of curious men attended Father Martell’s first Mass in 
Maricao. Now, his tiny San Juan Bautista church bulges 
with as many as 200 townspeople every Sunday. Parishioners” 
at the four rural chapels, however, still are not accustomed 
to the monthly Mass, confessions and baptisms. On Mass 
days in the hill settlements, Father Martell (“like Pablo 
Revere”) must stop and call “Oiga, Missa” at each house. 
Every Saturday, he borrows the mayor’s mule and visits 
remote coffee plantations to baptize infants, distribute 
rosaries and bless homes (with a flower dipped in a holy 
water canteen). Daily he sees as many of his parishioners as — 
he can, joking with some, giving food or money to others. 

At almost every house, he begs couples to solemnize their 
marriages, offering to drive them to Church and, since the : 
common-law union is frequently many years old, to 
perform the ceremony quietly. Sometimes a couple will set 4 
a date and Father Martell, vested and hopejul, will wait : 
in the sacristy for hours. “It’s a long walk,” or “They’re 
using Puerto Rican time,” he'll say by way of excuse, but 
the couples seldom come. 

Although hopeful for the future of the parish, Father ~ 
Martell is frequently reminded that Maricao still ridicules % 
his work. Evening rosaries must always compete with the ; 
upturned volume of the juke box in a nearby CAFETIN. One” 
group of teenagers delights in gambling on the chapel 
steps during Mass, laughing at the priest when he protests, ; 
and calling him “papa” (which implies real paternity) 
rather than the respectful “PADRE.” 

Trusting and compassionate, Father Martell has several 
times seen his meager funds ($2.00 in Sunday offerings and 7 
a $25-monthly stipend from a U.S. missionary society) eaten ; 
up by confidence men. In the hope of raising funds for ~ 
parish reroofing, he once bought fifteen watches from an ~ 
itinerant peddler to raffle at a bazaar. Townspeople had ; 
told the peddler Father Martell would be an easy mark; 
none of the watches worked. Another man, whom Father 
Martell knew, made a career of begging “gas money” from 
priests (his car was always stalled “just around the corner’’), 
but he was given five dollars anyway “because if he has to 
do this, he must really be poor.” 

“Sometimes, especially when I’m tired,” Father Martell 
says, “I call the people ‘hard-hearted’ and want to ask for 
a transfer to some easier parish. But then, they’re my people. 
So I start in again: ‘But Grandma Garcia, why should 
anyone laugh if you get married now. They'll be sorry 
they didn’t do it first!” 


FATHER MARTELL RIDES OFF TO VISIT A COFFEE HACIEl 
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ou, who smoke a lot, can’t you give up a 

4 \ few cigarettes for Lent? 

| You, who sub-let one of your rooms 

and charge a poor person a rather high rent, 

can’t you tell him not to pay you for a few weeks 
or a month “because it is Lent”? 

You who are sick, couldn’t you refrain from 
expressing self-pity in public for a while? 

You who are tired and feel beat when you get 
up in the morning, can’t you, during Lent, go out 
a little less often at night, or stop killing time 
with trivial books and magazines which give you 
nothing, in order to get to bed at a more reason- 
able hour? 

_ You who never have the time to read or to 
pray, ask yourselves, can’t you find a Saturday 
or Sunday during Lent for it? If you need re- 
laxation and exercise, make a pilgrimage. But if 
you need rest, silence, and solitude, refuse invi- 
tations, give up some pastimes, and make a day 
of recollection. 

_ Alms-giving is another thing you can do. Not 
b only to a “good cause”—that is all too easy—but 
t a particular poor person whom you know, in 
_ your neighborhood or among your relatives; this 
is more in the spirit of the Gospels and permits 
you to give the poor the smile of your charity. 
If you give nothing when you can, the main loser 
is obviously yourself. But if you say that you 
cannot give any money, why not do some work, 
for example, in the home of your needy friends? 
| . You, who are a religious, accept with joy. be- 
ing deprived of the parlor, and visit with Christ 
in prayer more frequently; let him be your Len- 
ten guest ... You who are a priest, can you medi- 
tate from the beginning of Lent on the sermons 
of Holy Week and prepare clear explanations 
of the ceremonies? 
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THE 
FAST OF 


LENT — 


by A. M. HENRY, 0.P. 


uT why prolong these examples? The fast 

B of Lent consists in making sacrifices in 

order to exercise, each in one’s own way, 

a preference for spiritual goods. Sometimes 

Providence undertakes to bring us a worthy sac- 

rifice: all we have to do then is to accept it with 
a generous heart. 

It is true that “the kingdom of God is not a 
matter of eating and drinking.” To the scribes 
and pharisees of all times, it is necessary to re- 
peat that it is not what goes into.a man’s mouth 
that makes him unclean. Fasting is useful and 
sanctifying only if it helps the spirit and the 


Translated by Mary S. Ferrari 7 
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Pope St. Leo on fasting My brothers, since Jesus Christ has taught us that 
“man does not live by bread alone, but by every word that comes from the mouth 
of God,” all Christians, whatever need they have to eat, should rather satisfy 
themselves with the Word of God than with material bread. Let us fulfill 

with joy and courage the command which orders us to fast. And let us not be 
contented with dieting or abstinence alone since sometimes weakness of the body 
or greed is the motive, but let our fast be accompanied by good will .. . 


heart of the one who fasts. It is by the intention 
that one is judged and not materially by the 
quantity of food that one eats or from which one 
abstains. 

If the intention is the criterion of whether a 
fast is true, then it is not true when there is no 
effort made at the moral transformation of one’s 
whole life; if, for example, fasting is accom- 
panied by injustice, envy, anger, or sloth. The 
true heart of penance is penance of the heart, 
the heart’s conversion: the abandonment of sin. 
“Tt is your hearts, not the garments you wear, 
that must be torn asunder. Come back to the 
Lord your God; he is ever gracious and merci- 
ful, ever patient and rich in pardon,” says Joel 
in a text that the Church takes as its refrain 
throughout the Lenten liturgy. Penance which is 
not done in a spirit of conversion, with the inten- 
tion of returning all one’s heart and all one’s 
being to God, is false. 

These “exterior” sacrifices, these empty prac- 
tices which give the illusion of piety yet leave 
the selfish desires and evil tendencies of the heart 
unchanged: it is not enough to say that God is 
not pleased with them: according to the prophet 
Amos, He despises them. 

Still it is an illusion to pretend to love God 
more than all created things and yet to never de- 
prive oneself of anything for his love. The mor- 


tification of the body and the senses is useful to . 


the mortification of the spirit and the heart. And 
the obligation to mortify oneself remains the 
same although the manner and degree can vary 
according to individuals, times, and places. 
Today the demands of our ancient Fathers 
frighten us. The first concern of a modern 
teacher, preaching on fasting, is to point out 
the great understanding of the Church, to insist 
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on the necessary discretion and on the dispensa- 
tions which apply to a large group of people and 
to point out the relativity of this practice with 
respect to the demands of one’s state in life, 
which ought not to be neglected! The first con- 
cern of the Fathers was just the opposite: to 
point out the universality of the obligation to 
fast. 

“The announcement of the holy fast,” says 
Saint Basil, “is today proclaimed to all the earth 
and there is not an island or a promised land, 
nor a city or a people, nor a far-off country 
where the preaching of the fast has not reached. 
Soldiers, travelers, sailors, merchants have also 
heard the command to fast and all have received 
it with joy. Let no one withdraw from the num- 
ber that fasts. All types of life, all ages and all 
ranks ought to meet there again.” 

Saint Basil then compares the person who 
doesn’t fast to a traitor or deserter. Then one by 
one he enumerates the possible situations: the 
rich and the poor, women and children, old 
people, and he shows the corresponding bene- 
fits to each: “It is as suitable for women to fast 
as to breathe; it is according to their nature. 
Children, like green plants, are irrigated and 
strengthened by the waters of fasting. As for old 


people, the habit and familiarity which they have- 


acquired for fasting over a long period make it a 
light exercise for them.” 

This enumeration is not unique. Other ex- 
amples of it are frequent in the Fathers. Their 
preoccupation is not to overlook anyone: neither 
children nor even the sick are dispensed from 
joining in the “holy fast.” Has this teaching be- 
come entirely out-moded because certain laws 
have been repealed? 

We don’t think so. The suppression of rules 
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that measure the exact weight and quantity of 
what each of us can eat simply shows that the 
Church is not treating us any longer as little 
children to whom everything must be explained 
and a concrete application of all directives must 
be given. The Church has confidence in us. The 
suppression of rules is without doubt necessary, 
given the actual variation in situations and states 
of health, but it is also the best means to obtain 
from the faithful a generous, personal, and free 


penitence. 
HAT should we give up? Food, ordi- 


narily. This is what one first thinks of 

in connection with fasting. It is not 
necessarily true, as so many people imagine, that 
it is impossible for them to give up food. The per- 
formances of athletes, campers, pilgrims, and 
tourists, show very well that they at least know 
how to impose a strict diet on themselves. What 
they do in certain circumstances for a game or 
their health, cannot they do during Lent for the 
love of God? Is it even certain that besides these 
people the health or activity of others will suffer 
from fasting? Today doctors agree that most 
people in civilized countries eat more than is 
good for them. 

Let us suppose—what in fact is equally true— 
that some people cannot deprive themselves of 
food, or so little that such a privation does not 
very well express their “preference” for spiritual 
goods, a preference which fasting ought to show. 
For them there are many other ways of making 
sacrifices and they are infinite. Each person has 
to have enough love for God to discover what he 
can do. Isn’t lack of imagination in these matters 
often lack of love for God? 

The last characteristic of the Christian fast is 


that it is done in secret. Our Lenten privation | 
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should be a generous gift. We should not look 
for satisfaction or compensation in the esteem of 
others. Will we be preferring God to whatever 
we offer up if it is not only for him that we offer 
it? God should be our only confidant and fasting 
should be a private affair between Him and each 
of us. 

That does not mean that one should never ask 
advice. It is normal that a wife should ask the 
advice of her husband and that he should tell her 
what he intends to do and ask her opinion. Chil- 
dren should certainly not fast without first speak- 
ing to their parents. It is often wise for Chris- 
tians to ask the advice of a spiritual guide in 
whom they have confidence so that illusion or 
presumption will not misguide them. But the 
advice taken, the decision reached, each person 


‘should fast in secret, with Christ, before God 


alone. 
ucH is the fast that God loves and the one 


which is still suitable for present-day 

Christians. Not a fast materially under- 
stood which consists of measuring one’s bread, 
milk, and butter . . . of sacrifice according to 
the law of Moloch, in which one ignores or slights 
the spirit, but a fast that is free, essentially, a 
privation, the object and manner of which each 
will find in his love. Then, having fasted, each 
will joyfully give to his neighbor what he has 
taken away from himself, and he will do it all in 
secret, for the love of God. Fasting is a way of 
expressing this love with prudence and dis- 
cretion. 

Having joined in the fast of Christ, in His 
privation, in His battle against the devil, the 
disciple of Jesus will then be ready, when East- 
er comes in a new spring, to receive with joy 
and a free spirit the paschal sacrament. 








TERESA OF AVILA 


I Took as my lord and advo- 
cate the glorious St. Joseph, 
commending myself earnestly 
to him, and I clearly saw that 
out of this trouble [her paral- 
ysis}, as out of other and 
greater troubles involving my honour and 
the salvation of my soul this my lord and 
father delivered me, doing me greater bene- 
fits than I knew how to ask for. I do not 
remember to this day ever having asked 
him for anything that he did not grant me. 
I am amazed at the great mercies which 
the Lord has done me through this blessed 
saint, and from what perils, both of body 
and soul, he has delivered me. The Lord 
seems to have given other saints grace to 
help in some troubles, but I know by expe- 
rience that this glorious saint helps in all. 
For His Majesty wishes to teach us that, 
as He was Himself subject to him on earth 
—for having the title of father, though 
only his guardian, St. Joseph could com- 
mand him—so in heaven the Lord does 
what he asks. This has also been the expe- 
rience of some other persons whom I have 
told to commend themselves to him; and 
there are many more who have lately come 
to revere him, through having newly dis 
covered that this is true... . 

I wish that I could persuade everyone to 
venerate this glorious saint, for I have 
great experience of the blessings that he 
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ST. TERESA OF AVILA 


ON ST. JOSEPH 


obtains from God, I have 
never known anyone who was 
truly devoted to him and 
offered him particular service 
who did not visibly increase 
in virtue, for he gives very 
real help to those souls who commend 
themselves to him. For some years now I 
have always made some request of him on 
each of his festival days, and it has always 
been granted. If my petition is wrong in 
any way, he corrects it for my greater 
good. 

If I were a person who had authority 
to write, I would enlarge on this statement, 
and most minutely describe the benefits 
which this glorious saint has done to me 
and other persons. I beg for the love of 
God that anyone who does not believe me 
shall try for himself. Then he will learn 
by experience what great good comes of 
recommending oneself to that glorious 
patriarch, and paying him service. Persons 
who practise prayer, in particular, should 
always be his devotees. I do not know how 
anyone can think of the Queen of the 
Angels, during the time when she suffered 
so much with the infant Jesus, without 
giving thanks to St. Joseph for the help 
he then gave them. If anyone cannot find 
a master to teach him prayer, he should 
take this glorious saint for master, and he 
will not go astray on the road. 

















AN ANCIENT CALLING 


The pilgrimage always has been a popular form of devotion 


Restless man, turned out of Eden and seeking the 
Eternal City, has roamed the world on pilgrimage in his 
attempt to penetrate its gates. The Israelites, nomads, 
were in the habit of going to Jerusalem for the great 
festivals, walking in long files and chanting psalms. The 
early Christians, often wanderers like the Jews, developed 
this practice, visiting the shrines of martyrs (especially 
of Peter and Paul in Rome) or the Holy Land. For 
the later Christian it was almost a moral duty to visit one 
of the greater holy places, to say nothing of local shrines, 
and not even the tide of the Moslems (who were also 
famous as pilgrims) kept him from journeying in great 
danger to kneel at the Holy Sepulchre. The pilgrim, with 
his staff, cockle-shell, big hat, rough robes, leather wallet 
and scuffed feet was a common sight on the dusty roads 
of Europe and Asia Minor or in their seaports. Legend, 
myth and fact surrounding the pilgrim are plentiful; to 
recall three: the thirteenth-century minnesinger Tann- 








hduser, commemorated in Wagner's opera; America’s 
Johnny Appleseed, the folk hero and religious mystic 
who carried the New Testament and a copy of Sweden- 
borg in his knapsack; Europe’s great, homeless saint, 
Benedict Joseph Labre, a perpetual pilgrim who died in 
a Roman alley. Though some recent pilgrims, like Elena 
Goriannoff who set off for Rome for the canonization of 
Pius X with nothing but a chocolate bar and a wooden 
cross in her purse and trusted to strangers for rides, still 
depend on providence for transportation, others are more 
likely to reach Lourdes or Rome on train, ship or air- 
plane. But whatever the vehicle, the century and the des- 
tination, the way of the pilgrim is an ancient calling. On 
the following pages JUBILEE presents two fuller reports 
on pilgrims: one, an account of the ascent up Ireland’s 
Croagh Patrick, the other, Helene Iswolsky’s commentary 
on the fortuitously-preserved document of a nineteenth- 
century Russian peasant. 


Young pilgrims of the PAX CHRISTI movement meet every year 
to go on foot to a famous European shrine to pray for 

peace. LEFT: Exhausted pilgrims drop on the ground before the 
Church of Our Lady of Ratisbonne, a famous medieval shrine. 
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As an act of penance, many pilgrims climb rockstrewn Croagh Patrick barefoot. 


PATRICK’S PILGRIMS 


Penitential Irish commemorate their 


patron’s fifth-century Lent 


On the Saturday before Ash Wednesday in 441, a British-born, Christian- 
ized ex-slave named Patricius Magonus Sucatus, exhausted from his labors 
among the wildly pagan people of Erin, climbed a desolate, fog-shrouded 
mountain near the Atlantic to spend Lent in prayer. Patrick had con- 
verted thousands in Erin, and he was worn out by his labors. Fasting 
rigorously, beseeching God that the Faith would never die in his adopted 
land, Patrick faced more trials on his retreat. “The birds were a trouble 
to him, and he could not see the face of the heavens, the earth or the sea 
on account of them,” wrote Tiréchan, one of his early biographers. But 
he was rewarded with a vision of Erin’s holy future. “God told all the 
saints of Erin—past, present and future—to come to the mountain summit 
. .. to bless the tribes of Erin, so that Patrick could see the fruit of his 
labors; all the choir of the saints of Erin came to visit him there, who was 
father of them all.” On Holy Saturday Patrick spread his hands in the 
direction of the mainland and blessed Erin and its people; then he 
descended the mountain to celebrate Easter with his flock. Since that day 
the holy mountain—now called Croagh Patrick—has been a goal of 
pilgrims eager to duplicate, at least for a few hours, the saint’s retreat. 


A steady stream of pilgrims goes up and down St. Patrick’s holy mountain. 








The climb is difficult 


Many pilgrims set out for Croagh Patrick after dusk 
and make the three-hour ascent (often barefooted) 
at night. The going is hard and difficult, for the 
mountain is covered by brick-size stones; the pil- 
grimage is not entered upon as a day’s outing but 
as a penitential exercise. Red Cross workers are 
posted along the path to aid those who collapse 
under the‘climb. At the top of Croagh Patrick there 
is a small chapel where the pilgrims hear Mass. 


Red Cross workers carry off a pilgrim who fainted 
during the long night climb. Old women, nuns, young 
men and tourists take part in the pilgrimage. 
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At the end of the three-hour walk, pilgrims kneel or make the stations of the cross while waiting for dawn Mass. To build the 
chapel in 1908, County Mayo residents carried cement on their backs up the 2,300-foot mountain. 
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The pilgrim’s way 


A UNIQUE BOOK PORTRAYS RUSSIAS 


FAMOUS “WANDERERS IN CHRIST” 


‘WR Y THE GRACE of God | am a Christian man, 

by my actions a-great sinner, and by calling 
a homeless wanderer who roams from place to 
place. My worldly goods are a knapsack with some 
dried bread in it on my back, and in my breast- 
pocket a Bible. And that is all.” Thus begins an 
extraordinary account of the life of a pilgrim, a 
wanderer-in-Christ who perhaps without ever in- 
tending to do so, has done a great deal to bring 
the soul of Eastern Christianity to light in the 
Western world. By his own confession he was 
neither a professional man of letters, nor a jour- 
nalist; neither a preacher, nor, as far as we know, 
a saint. The fact is we know very little of this man 
except what he has chosen to tell us of himself. 
His name is lost, his manuscript unsigned; we do 
not know whether he wrote his own story, or told 
it to someone else who wrote it down, or whether 
—as has occurred to some readers—the account 
we have of this pilgrim’s life was an almost mirac- 


hy Helene Iswolsky 


ulous fictional tour de force. All we can gather 
from written evidence is that this man lived a 
hundred years ago: a peasant of Central Russian 
origin; that he was crippled in one arm from 
childhood (due to the malice of an older brother), 
and that, at about the age of twenty, he started 
on his spiritual journey. 

His story, “The Candid Narrative of a Pilgrim 
to his Spiritual Father,” was discovered in manu- 
script at the Greek monastic community of Mount 
Athos by a Russian abbot on visit from his monas- 
tery at Kazan, on the Volga. The abbot copied the 
manuscript, and from his copy the book was 
published in Kazan in 1884; almost immediately 
it caused a stir in Russian religious circles and 
was later published in translation in both England 
and America. The latest American edition, issued 
by Harper’s six years ago under the title of The 
Way of a Pilgrim, awakened unusual interest in 
this country. Widely reviewed, it was particularly 


A sketch by a minor Russian artist, Boris Kustodjeff, shows a 


nineteenth-century pilgrim wandering across the steppes. 
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commented on by Dorothy Day in tae Third Hour 
in 1954, many times in The Catholic Worker and 
in The Commonweal last December; it has also 
provided the theme for two of J. D. Salinger’s 
more ambitious New Yorker stories: “Franny” and 
“Zooey.” 
Wu DOES the Wanderer’s candid narrative tell 
the Western reader? What is the secret of 
his appeal to both simple and sophisticated readers? 
To answer this question, we must look at the 
pilgrim, just as he described himself one hundred 
years ago in Holy Russia. 

He was an obscure peasant, living in the tyran- 
nical era of Tsar Nicholas I, traveling on foot 
through stretches of an enormous land. His jour- 
neyings took him widely through Russia and into 
Siberia. At the end of his account he is planning 
to go on a further journey—this time to Jerusalem 
in company with another pilgrim. He carries a 
knapsack containing two books and a few crusts 
of bread, and in his hand a rosary. In the immen- 
sity of the steppes he is like a speck of dust, yet 
he is strengthened by a formidable grace: the 
power of unceasing prayer. But of this we shall 
speak later. 

How did the pilgrim’s long journey begin? He 
tells us that he was born in Orel, a fertile “black- 
earth” region south of Moscow. His parents died 
when he was still a child, and he and his older 
brother were adopted by his grandparents, an 
innkeeper and his wife, who though not rich, were 
sufficiently well-off to keep the children from priva- 
tion. The innkeeper was a very pious man who 
read from the Bible every day—the same Bible 
which the pilgrim was at last to carry with him 
on his travels. The older brother was wild, and 
even as an adolescent took to drink. The younger 
boy, however, stayed at home and was taught to 
read and write, a rare enough privilege in nine- 
teenth-century Russia. Grandfather, grandmother 
and the young grandson attended church in the 
village with devout regularity; at home they prayed 
together. The boy would read aloud from the 
psalms, the Miserere in particular, while both 
grandparents knelt down and bowed their heads 
to the floor in frequent prostration. (This very 
exacting form of physical penance is seldom 
practiced in the Church today except by monks 
or nuns of certain eastern communities, or by rare 
individual members of the laity.) 

The boy was seventeen when his grandmother 
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died; shortly afterward, his grandfather made a 
match for him with a “worthy and sensible girl.” 
A year or two later, when his grandfather died, 
the young man was persecuted by his older brother, 
whose hatred drove him to set fire to the house. 
Escaping from this calamity only with their lives 
and the family Bible, the young couple built a hut, 
and worked as landless peasants. They never 
abandoned their religious life, reading the family 
Bible which had been saved from the flames, fasting, 
praying and making a thousand prostrations every 
evening. This penitential exercise, the pilgrim 
relates, did not weary them; on the contrary, they 
enjoyed it. But after two years of this sort of life 
they were struck once again by adversity: the 
peasant’s young wife was suddenly taken ill with 
a virulent fever and died. Now he was entirely 
alone; saddened even by the sight of his hut, he 
sold it and gave his belongings away to the poor. 
Whatever else he might do in life, he was deter- 
mined to make a pilgrimage to Kiev, and there 
to pray for guidance. His crippled arm proved to 
be of some help to him at this moment: it allowed 
him to register officially as an invalid and entitled 
him to a passport, a very valuable document in 
the days of Nicholas I: a man, particularly a 
wanderer, traveling from village to village without 
one was liable to arrest, imprisonment or even to 
exile in Siberia. Special passports were issued to 
the sick and disabled but these were subject to 
investigation if the bearer’s behavior appeared to 
be in any way extraordinary. Our peasant was 
now free to leave his native village and with the 
Bible in his knapsack, to start on his pilgrimage. 
gana PILGRIMS, according to a very old 

custom, always attempt to visit Kiev where 
the bones of St. Theodosius are enshrined along 
with those of many other early monks and hermits 
at the Monastery of the Caves. (The Soviet govern- 
ment has within recent years re-opened these 
reliquaries to present-day pilgrims.) Our pilgrim, 
in making straight for Kiev, was following tradition. 
Later he visited other cities renowned for shrines 
and miraculous ikons. But with all of this he was 
not satisfied: he sought for something more, for 
something deeper. He hardly could have stated 
what it was until one Sunday at Mass in a village 
church he was struck by a sentence from St. Paul’s 
Epistle to the Thessalonians: “Pray without ceas- 
ing.” “It was this text more than any other,” he 
tells us, “which forced itself upon my mind, and. 
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PILGRIMS UNDER THE TSAR 


In pre-revolutionary days thousands of Russian pilgrims 

made the long journey to the Holy Land; the barefoot men and 
women above are walking on the banks of the River Jordan. 
The seated pilgrim below, with the traditional staff, teapot 
and knapsack, was photographed in 1906; the pilgrim at 
the right was sketched in Moscow in 1916. 
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I began to think how it was possible to pray without 
ceasing.” 

The pilgrim now had a definite goal: he set out 
to find a man who could teach him how to engage 
in ceaseless prayer. 

In the year which followed he was to walk many 
hundred miles, before finally discovering a staretz, 
a monk particularly gifted as a director, who 
taught him the method of devotion he had long 
desired: the Prayer of Jesus. 

“The continuous interior Prayer of Jesus,” the 
staretz told him, “is a constant, uninterrupted calling 
upon the divine Name of Jesus with the lips, in 
the spirit, in the heart; while forming a mental 
picture of His constant presence and imploring 
His grace, during every occupation, at all times, 
in all places, even during sleep. The appeal is 
couched in these terms, ‘Lord Jesus Christ have 
mercy on me.’ ” 

After this brief instruction followed by an 
assurance that the prayer would lead to spiritual 
progress, and bring with it many consolations, the 
staretz gave the pilgrim the Philocalia, a famous 
anthology of spiritual writings by medieval Greek 
fathers on the way of continuous prayer. The 
pilgrim was puzzled by the unqualified esteem in 
which this book was held by his advisor. “Is it, 
then, more sublime and holy than the Bible?” 
he was led to ask. 

“No, it is not that,” answered the staretz, “but 
it contains clear explanations of what the Bible 
holds in secret. . . .” 

Now the pilgrim continued his way, carrying in 
his knapsack the Bible and the Philocalia. At last 
he had truly entered upon.a life of constant prayer. 
Ww DOES this Prayer of Jesus actually involve? 

. . . It is a devout entreaty addressed to the 
Lord: an efficacious means of grace profoundly 
anchored in the spiritual life through constant 
repetition. As prescribed by the staretz, this spir- 
itual exercise was already common in Russian 
monastic practice in the fifteenth century—at the 
time of St. Nilus of Sorsk. St. Nilus, who is gen- 
erally considered the father of Russian spirituality, 
studied at Mount Athos, later founded his com- 
munity in Russia, and based its discipline on the 
Hesychast teaching of earlier Eastern fathers. His 
monks were not only instructed in the Prayer of 
Jesus, but also in a way of complete poverty and 
renunciation. 


In The Tradition of the Disciples, a spiritual 


The Russian Revolution failed to halt the tradition of the 


pilgrim. These men, photographed in 1922, are standing on the steps 
| of a public building in Leningrad, begging funds for their village 
a church. The ikon-decorated trays are for the offerings. 





THE PILGRIM IN 
RUSSIAN LITERATURE 


@ The wanderer-in-Christ is frequently encountered in 
Russian literature: Tolstoy has described one of them— 
Grisha, the saintly fool who bound chains under his 
peasant shirt. Tolstoy had seen him as a boy in his 
parents’ home and later, remembering him, he wrote: 
“Oh, Grisha, great Christian: your faith was so strong 
that you felt the nearness of God; your love was so 
great that the words flowed of themselves from your 
lips... .” Again, in WAR AND PEACE we read of pilgrims 
and beggars welcomed on the great estates as Christ’s 
own Messengers and “God’s folk.” 

Another pilgrim, or at least a penitent, figures in 
THE ENCHANTED WANDERER by Nicolai Lyeskov, a less-known 
master of Russian prose who often wrote of religious 
life. Lyeskov’s story is the fictitious autobiography 
of one of these men who was always on the move 
throughout Russia’s immensity. Filled with remorse 
because he has carelessly caused the death of a man, he 
becomes a wanderer, but not a completely exemplary one. 
A final episode in his career leads him to commit 
another crime, and we see him at last seeking expiation 
in the monastic life. 

A pentitent wanderer is also featured in a poem by 
N. Nekrasov, poet and political writer, who first 
discovered the young Dostoyevsky. In this poem, 
entitled vias, Nekrasov tells of a pilgrim much like 
Lyeskov’s whose conscience is burdened with several 
crimes as he sets out in search of salvation: a 
haunted-looking, white-haired old man in a ragged 
coat, a copper ikon hung about his neck, he roams from 
city to city collecting alms. 

Many pilgrims, renouncing their own goods, collected 
alms as Vlas did for churches and monasteries. In turn, 
the religious houses were prepared to shelter these 
pilgrims, seeing Christ in each. For this reason the 
monks did not question them closely as to who they were, 
where they came from, what sins were yet behind them 
or what temptations had pursued them. The many secrets 
of the pilgrim’s heart remained hidden from all but his 
STARETZ. 

An entire chapter of Dostoyevsky’s DIARY OF A WRITER 
is devoted to Nekrasov’s Vlas, with the comment that the 
pilgrim’s way of reparation seems to him typically 
Russian: simple and yet paradoxical. Saint and sinner 
meet on this same road in their search for God: “I am 
still of the opinion,” writes Dostoyevsky, “that theirs 
will be the last word—I mean, these other Vlases, the 
repenting and the non-repenting: they will show us the 
new path, and the new solution to all the difficulties 
which now seem so insoluble.” —H. I. 


























testament written ‘by St. Nilus, the Hesychast 
method is set forth in careful detail: from the 
very first moment a man who would practice the 
Prayer of Jesus must drive from his mind every 
other preoccupation, “keeping his heart silent and 
aloof from any thought whatever, even a good 
one.” He may recite the prayer at any time: 
standing or sitting, kneeling or reclining, resting 
or while walking. “Enclose your mind in your 
heart,” St. Nilus continues, “and, moderating your 
respiration so as to draw breath as seldom as 
possible (as Simeon the New Theologian and 
Gregory of Sinai teach us) call upon God with 
fervent desire and in patient anticipation. . . .” 
A further description by St. Nilus of the advanced 
stages of the prayer as practiced in Greek and 
Russian monasteries may give us some idea of 
its power as a spiritual exercise: 

“When, by this spiritual operation, the soul is 
drawn to what is divine, and through the ineffable 
union becomes like God, being illumined in its 
movements by the light from on high, the mind, 
thus allowed a foretaste of beatitude, forgets itself 
and all earthly things. . . . 

“During prayer the mind rises above desire, 
entering a realm of incorporeal ideas which are 
inaccessible to the senses. Of a sudden, the soul is 
infused with joy, and this incomparable feast 
paralyzes the tongue. The heart overflows with 
sweetness and while the delight endures, a man 
is drawn unwittingly from all sensible objects.” 

In the terms of an Eastern contemplative, this 
would seem to be the spiritual state known in the 
West as unitive prayer: a most advanced form of 
mental prayer which tends to render speech impos- 
sible. Such a state has been described by St. Teresa 
of Avila and St. John of The Cross. (Naturally 
in both the East and the West it is advised that 
these higher reaches of prayer should only be 
approached with the help and advice of a competent 
spiritual director.) 

It is interesting to note that controlled respiration 
is suggested as an accompaniment to the Prayer 
of Jesus. In Hesychast teaching, as expounded by 
St. Nilus and by his masters at Mount Athos, the 
Prayer of Jesus had to perform a special operation: 
“to make the intelligence descend into the heart” 
—in other words, to concentrate entirely on prayer 
and prayer alone. “Breathing is the natural way to 
the heart,” the Hesychast fathers taught. Therefore, 
“having gathered in your intellect . . . impell it, 








joined to the inhaled air, to descend into the heart 
and remain there.” The idea that deep breathing, 
quietude and concentration dispose the mind to 
prayer, may, as some writers have suggested, show 
the influence of the Indian guru on Russian mys- 
ticism. It is quite true that Yoga teaches breathing 
exercises and their control—inhaled, retained or 
expelled breath, but in spite of superficial resem- 
blances, the Hesychast method can scarcely have 
been derived from Hinduism. As a French writer, 
J. A. Cuttat, has pointed out in a work on Hesy- 
chasm, the Prayer of Jesus stems from the Desert 
Fathers, the Greek Patristic teachings and “the 
summit of Byzantine spirituality.” 
BR" LET US RETURN to the Pilgrim. His instruc- 
tion, we are told, came from a staretz, steeped 
in strict Russian monastic tradition; and it is in 
the light of that tradition that his story will best 
be understood. Rightly instructed in a sound disci- 
pline, he escapes the dangers of spiritual egotism 
to which a myopic adherence to his “method” 
might otherwise have led. Selfishness and _ its 
attendant loneliness are hardly permitted to the 
pilgrim, who is constantly on the move and always 
praying. In his wanderings, he meets people of 
every description, many of whom, beggars, soldiers, 
businessmen and peasants, join him from time to 
time; he begs and receives from them all; he gives 
his help wherever he can. He is constantly threat- 
ened with danger, is robbed of his two precious 
books (which he later retrieves); he is attacked 
by a wolf (which he scourges with his rosary and 
miraculously frightens away). Renouncing all selfish 
desire and giving himself up to Jesus Christ through 
prayer, the wanderer becomes a part of the world 
and its suffering. 

The pilgrim’s narrative is unusual because of 
its straight-forward documentation of one man’s pro- 
found religious experience; however, there always 
have been wanderers-in-Christ in Russia; they are 
as typical of the native scene as the three-horse 
sleigh, the samovar or a wayside shrine. To the 
peasants in isolated, winter-locked villages, the 
pilgrim is a familiar figure, intensely alive, filled 
with graces which he freely bestows on all those 
whom he encounters in his journey. With his two 
beloved books, bread crusts in his knapsack, he 
carries a word of peace, sped on his way with a 
blessing: “May the all-loving Grace of God shed 
its light on your path, and go with you, as the 
Angel Raphael went with Tobias!” 


Despite their country’s anti-religious policy, pilgrims still roam Russia. 
These were photographed in Zagorsk in 1955, outside the cathedral 

of St. Sergius, the nobleman-turned-monk who was one of the founders of 
Russian monasticism. The saint’s remains are in the cathedral, enshrined in a 
silver casket; Sergius is also venerated by Latin-rite Catholics. 
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Abel, whose sanctity is proclaimed by Scripture and tradition, 
belongs neither to Christianity nor even to Judaism, but to that distant 
epoch of humanity which preceded both and which, according to 
St. Paul, God did not leave “without some proof” of His existence, 
giving it rains and fruitful seasons and filling it with nourishment and 
joy (Acts, 14:10). Men of that epoch already had knowledge 
of the true God by His providence in the world and could find holiness by a 
the observance of His law written in their hearts (Romans, 2: 14, 15). 
Of this Abel is the first proof. He begins the line of saints belonging 
to the cosmic religion and shows, in the words of the Apostolic 
Constitutions, that “from the beginning God raised up priests to take 
care of His people, Abel first, then Seth, Enos, Enoch, Noah, Noe, 
Melchisedech and Job.” 

The story of Abel in Genesis contains first of all two implications 
which attach to two different contexts. The first concerns the fact that 
Abel was a shepherd, whereas Cain was a husbandman. It seems 
likely that this expresses an age-long opposition, which reappears throughout 
the Bible, between the nomads of the desert and the settlers of 
Canaan. The fact that Cain is represented as the first to found a 
city only confirms this opinion. The Jews belonged to the tribes of 
Bedouin nomads; and even after they were settled in Palestine 
we find amongst them a perpetual nostalgia for the life of the desert 
and a condemnation of urban civilization. It seems, therefore, that the 
literary starting point, the Sitz im Leben, of the story is an 
ancient tradition bearing upon the conflicts between the nomadic 
ancestors of the Jews and the settled inhabitants of Canaan. 

But in resurrecting this tradition the author of Genesis 
gives it an important significance in the history of salvation. 
u On the one hand he transforms the simple sociological opposition 

between the peasant and the nomad into a theological opposition, 

































As God’s hand points 
accusingly at Cain, Abel 
falls from the death blow. 








namely between the elect and the reprobate. The nomad, the man 


of the desert, represents the true religion; the settler, the man of 
the cities, is the personification of the world of sin. Moreover, 
in making Cain and Abel the children of the first man and first 
woman, he wishes to show us that the opposition between the good 
and the wicked began with the very origins of humanity. 

St. Augustine has developed this idea notably in The City of 
God by showing in the opposition between Cain and Abel the 
beginning of that opposition between the two Cities which’ was to 
pervade the whole of human history. “Our first parents gave birth 
first of all to Cain, who belongs to the City of men, then to Abel, 
who belongs to the City of God. Cain, being a founder of cities, 
is a citizen of the world; but Abel, the nomad, is as a stranger 
here below. Undoubtedly he springs from the one stock that suf- 
fered the original curse; but by grace he is a citizen of heaven. 
Augustine is thus a fresh witness of the grace given to Abel in 
the order of the cosmic covenant. 

Abel is therefore presented to us by the Bible as the first of the 
saints whom we dare, with Theodoret, to call “the saints of pagan- 
ism.” It remains for us to determine what was the precise nature 
of his supernatural justice. The only indication given by Genesis 
is the fact that Cain’s offering, which consisted of branches loaded 
with fruit, was not accepted by Yahweh, whereas that of Abel, 
who offered the first-born of his herd, was accepted by Him. The 
Bible does not say how the approval given to Abel’s gift was 
expressed. The Epistle to the Hebrews states only that God gave 
testimony to his gifts (11:4). Jewish tradition has it that fire 
from heaven consumed Abel’s offerings, thus proving that they 
were acceptable. 


But the question arises as to why God accepted Abel’s 
offering and rejected Cain’s. The text of Genesis does not tell us 
this. Later tradition endeavored to make up for this silence. The 
Greek translation of the Bible, elaborating the Hebrew text which 
does not refer to the sacrifice, makes God say to Cain that he 
had indeed made an offering but had not properly discovered 
what he ought to offer (Genesis, 4:7). Josephus, commenting on 
the passage, explains that Cain was miserly and did not offer God 
the first fruits, whilst Abel offered the most perfect of his lambs. 
Cain’s dispositions were thus not so good as Abel’s, and that is 
why Yahweh rejected his offering. 

It must be said, however, that the text gives no grounds for 
such a supposition. Cain sinned by his jealously of the favor 
granted to his brother, not by failing to make his offering in good 
dispositions. The only difference between the two offerings is that 
one consists of the fruits of the earth and the other of animals. 
But does that explain the difference of attitude on the part of God? 
The Epistle to the Hebrews says that Abel’s sacrifice was superior 
(11:4). This leads one to suppose that the sacrifice of animals is, 
in itself, superior to the sacrifice of fruits. Moreover, this is asserted 
quite simply by Philo: “Instead of inanimate things, Abel offered 
animate things; instead of new and secondary things, ancient and 
primary things.” 

This declaration of the objective superiority of anmial and 
bloody sacrifices seems here again to arise from polemics, as is 
frequently the case in Genesis. It does not seem to be a question 
of declaring once again the superiority of shepherds over husband- 
men, but of combatting the pagans who condemned animal sacri- 
fices, possibly because they held to the notion of a community of 
nature between animals and man, some trace of which is found 
in Genesis (1:30). This is the interpretation offered by Eusebius 
of Caesaria in his Demonstratio Evangelica, where he gives a 


reference to the neo-platonic philosopher Porphyrius, and hj bf hum 
interpretation, which I have not seen mentioned elsewhere, appeap abject © 
worthy of note. 
Eusebius, quoting Porphyrius, explains that “the Greeks say th Abel 
first men offered in sacrifice absolutely nothing of animal origi Cain. T 
but taking vegetation into their hands and as it were the flower 9 The Ep 
fruitful nature, they consumed by fire stalks, leaves and roots it is the 
it was the men who followed them that, sunk in iniquity, stainef. as pre 
the altars with the blood of animal victims. That is an impioy s resho! 
sacrifice and one that was never acceptable to God. For the Khich s 
is no difference between the rational soul and that of animals! He com 
Over against this Eusebius sets the example of Abel: “The finth cated, 
to exist were men and from their creations they paid honor to Goificain y 
with animal victims. Indeed it is written: Cain brought fruits q 5). b 
the earth to God in offering; Abel offered Him the first-born of hj bairit 0! 
flocks. And God looked with approval on Abel’s offering.” aMtor. one 
This transcendance of the sacrifice of blood Eusebius relates t.: 
the biblical teaching about sin. If the sacrifice has to be of blood[¢ givir 
this is because from the beginning. it is a sacrifice of expiation anih.. pio 
such a sacrifice means the shedding of blood: “Recognizing, b tave Ca 
cause they were close to God and enlightened by the Holy Spin having 
that they had need to make some offering for the purification dgoq joy 
their grievous faults, they understood that they must offer a ransom y¢ at 
for their salvation to Him who had given them life. Having nothing. ald 
better to offer than their own life, they offered in its stead thi, jam’s 
sacrifice of aaimal victims.” : e-sin 
Now this offering was in its turn prefigurative: “In so doi oyce 
those of old prefigured the holy and worthy sacrifice of God with. ccf 
was to come to men by the action of the Holy Ghost, a sacrifi: to 
that would purify the whole world. What they offered were symbdiigag 4; 
of this sacrifice, themselves being prophets and foretelling ti sufferin; 
future,” said Eusebius. The lamb immolated by Abel was th face of 
the first of all the figures and anticipation of the Lamb: who 4:14). 
blood was to wash away the sin of the world. It established fre 


stupid, 
the beginning that link between sacrifice and sin which is f om c 
mark of true religion in a sinful world. That is why the painting§ }, ;, 


in the catacombs show such partiality for depicting the sacrifice @y, y., , 
Abel, and why the Canon of the Mass regards it as one of the mii, a, 
outstanding and certainly the most ancient of the foreshadowing, aving 
of the mystery of the Cross. was lov 
But the fact that Yahweh’s approval is designed to justify t,, the | 
sacrifice of blood and to affirm its pre-eminence, and consequeniii,,, the 


that such approval owes nothing to the mental dispositions @a,otner 
Abel and Cain, presents us with a paradoxical situation. We hac: to } 
to recognize, in fact, that God accepted Abel’s sacrifice murder, 


rejected Cain’s for no other reason than His own free choice. Mis, was 
wish to minimize that fact, as later tradition did, is to preclul Cain 
any understanding of the drama that follows and consequently @o¢ pi, | 


veil the very mystery which this passage reveals to us at the vel, Jong, 
beginning of Holy Writ, at the very heart of the cosmic covenalpomicig 
and one which we meet again and again in Holy Scripture. Mwave y, 
mystery in question is that of divine election. his bro 

Abel is not chosen because he is righteous. He is righte@pyman 


because he is chosen. God’s love is given to him without @ history. 
previous merit on his part. It is the very mystery of grace in Mig Aug 
its paradox. But this mystery, which baffles human reason and Moe pict, 
often arouses revolt, is one which forces us to leave our own bedi, prc 
paths to tread the ways of God and make acquaintance with But ; 


higher order of things in the world of reality. For if we W&ontcge 
going to be judged according to strict justice we should all m@M.nq 
damnation; it is ultimately better for us to rely only on mMfpenerat; 


Abel is the first of those elect, chosen by God on the very thresh®@forder ; 








d thigh.¢ human history, in the heart of a pagan world, to be the first 
Pea object of the outpourings of Love. 


ay t Abel’s election does not further imply reprobation of 
Originicain. There is nothing to tell that Cain’s sacrifice displeased God. 
Wer Othe Epistle to the Hebrews says only that Abel’s was the better. 
O0ts$ i: is therefore only a matter of inequality in the gifts of God. But it 
taineivas precisely this that Cain could not endure. He stands on the 
npiousipreshold of humanity as the symbol of that egalitarian mentality 
hefwhich so effectively prevents entry into the bountiful realm of love. 
mals} He compares his lot with that of his brother; he is not content to be 
© Utireated differently. In that was his sin, which was the sin of jealousy: 
. GollCain was exceedingly angry and his countenance fell” (Genesis, 
lit 04:5), In Philo’s view Abel stood for thanksgiving, Cain for the 
Of higepirit of ownership. It may be urged that thanksgiving is easier 
+Hfor one who is the recipient of grace; but, it must be added, it 
ites tMhwill be all the more expected of him. That is the hidden mystery 
bloodio¢ divine elections and their rewards. He who is chosen will give 
M aifhis blood for him who is not chosen; and in this way Abel will 
8 save Cain, the one more loved will save the one less loved, himself 
Spulihaving greater love than the one less loved. It is for him, whom 
100 God loves, to learn to love. 
asl «If Abel was not a victim of sacrifice the preference shown him 
othiigwould be intolerable; for we are moved by Cain’s suffering. 
id tht Adam’s sin was pride, but Cain’s sin arose from love. It is like 
_Pthe sin of Lucifer of whom some theologians say that he revolted 
uoll@because he could not endure that man should be more loved than 
Wepnimself. It was Cain’s despair of love, his jealously, that drove 
~ghim to kill; and by so doing he sank into a worse misfortune, for 
MOMEGod drove him from His face, which was for him the worst 
'S suffering of all: “Behold thou dost cast me out this day from the 
} Wil face of the earth, and I shall.be hidden from Thy face” (Genesis, 
wh0@4:14). It seems that God was, as it were, touched by this narrow, 


“astupid, yet sincere-love; a mysterious protection, a mark is put 
"gupon Cain. 

It is St. John who gets to the root of the matter for us here. 
t was not love of God that was lacking in Cain, and it is doing 
*MFhim an injustice to reproach him, as the Septuagint does, with 


intin 
ce 
wil@having offered worship in evil dispositions. But what he did lack 
was love of his brother. He was unable to rejoice in the gift made 
to the latter. It was his spirit of ownership that passed judgment. 
uem™@But the second commandment is like to the first: “To love one 
n$ @another, that, from the first, was the charge given you; you were 
 MaMnot to be like Cain, who took his character from the evil one and 
* W@imurdered his brother. Why did he murder him? Because his own 
. “life was evil, and his brother’s was acceptable to God,” says John. 
oclug Cain is the founder of a race; Holy Scripture gives the genealogy 
tly Gof his descendants. He is the founder of the race to which we 
~ Wiibelong, the race of sinners. He begins the long catalogue of 
cni™homicides and the blood he shed will continue to break like a 
wave upon the world. But St. John goes on, “a man cannot hate 
Shis brother without being a murderer.” The drama with which 
““Zouman history begins will be the drama of the whole of human 
t mBhistory. All the cities of the world will be built in blood. 
0 ESt. Augustine compares the murder of Abel by Cain at the dawn 
nd fof history with a similar murder of brother drenching with blood 
“aqthe proudest of earthly cities, the city founded by Romulus. 
. But as for Abel, he had no descendant. He appears as one 
mgoutside the sequence of generations which form the earthly city; 
~ mand thus he foreshadows Melchisedech who also was without 
“aecneration. He belongs to another city: he establishes another 
 gotder amongst men. Whilst Cain inaugurates the long line of 


persecutors, he begins the line of victims, of those whose posterity 
is not of the flesh, but of the spirit. He is the first of the martyrs. 
Christ himself has given him this testimony and declared him to 
be a prefiguration of his Church, while He shows Cain as the 
prototype of her persecutors: “I am sending you prophets and 
wise men and men of learning to preach to you and some of 
them you will put to death and crucify . . . so that you will make 
yourself answerable for all the blood of just men that is shed 
on the earth, from the blood of the just Abel to the blood of 
Zacharias, son of Barachias” (Matthew, 23: 34-34). 

As the lamb led to the slaughter, Abel accompanies Cain into 
the fields. He makes no resistance to violence: “He shall not 
open his mouth” (Isaias, I, 53:7). Only a short while before, 
he appeared as the priest immolating the lamb; but in that he 
did but foreshadow his own role as victim. He is now himself 
the lamb. It is in this that he rightly, and indeed supremely, 
prefigures Christ Who also will Himself be priest and victim. 
The likeness is so strong that the Roman Preface for the 
consecration of an altar introduces the slaying of Abel into a 
liturgical setting: “Let this altar be for Thee as that which Abel, 
precursor in his suffering of the mystery of salvation, being slain 
by his brother, bedewed and consecrated with a new blood.” 


Ahel’s death brings the mystery of bloodshed into the 
history of men. For the voice of blood speaks: “The voice of 
thy brother’s blood crieth to me from the earth” (Genesis, 4:10). 
This voice of blood calls for vengeance, not in the name of tribal 
law, of racial vendetta, but in the name of the rights of God 
that have been violated. For blood belongs to God; and innocent 
blood shed throughout the ages lifts up its voice to God in protest. 
In death Abel still speaks, as we are told in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews (11:4); and this voice which grows louder across the 
ages is that “of all who have been slain for the love of God’s 
word and of the truth they held, crying out in a loud voice, 
Sovereign Lord, the holy, the true, how long now before thou 
wilt sit in judgment and exact vengeance for our blood from all 
those who dwell upon the earth?” (Apoc., 6:9-10). All the 
innocent blood shed from the blood of Abel to the blood of 
Zacharias calls for expiation. 

This expiation will be accorded in the latter end by the blood 
shed in reparation for all the sins of men, by “the sprinkling of 
his blood which speaketh better than that of Abel” (Heb., 12:34) 
and which will obtain pardon from the punishment due to all 
blood that has been shed from the beginning of the world. 
Already this voice was prefigured in tle voice of Abel’s blood, 
but it reached only to the ears of God. It brought upon Cain 
not vengeance but grace, seeing that it drew from him a cry 
of repentance. Holy Scripture bears witness, then, that Abel is 
indeed the first of those who have laid down their lives for the 
brethren (cf. 1 John, 3:16). 

Thus on the threshold of human history, in a world already 
become a world of sin, a world before the Jewish covenant, 
Holy Scripture shows us that God had already raised up to 
Himself saints. By his election Abel is the first to demonstrate 
the freedom of the choices made by God which are to characterize 
the whole history of salvation; by his death he stands as the first 
of the martyrs and foreshadows the sacrifice of Christ. The liturgy 
is therefore right in giving a place to one whose example bears 
witness that God has never left humanity without succor, seeing 
that from its very beginning appears that mystic protection which 
is to continue throughout the vast epochs of the cosmic covenant 
and of pagan humanity. 





BY GABRIEL FURUTA, O.S.B. 


JAPAN is obsessed with the ideas of order and 
harmony: they penetrate her cultural pattern 
through and through. We may well start this 
reflection by placing ourselves in a typically 
Japanese room. Austerely simple, it is floored 
with large-sized mats—the undermatting made 
of pressed rice straws covered with rushes. 
The mats—called tatami—are woven in a de- 
sign of narrow, parallel stripes. The tatami, 
six feet long and three feet wide—the longer 
side set against the shorter side, give a sub- 
dued rhythm of delicacy and strength. The 
size of the room and, indeed, all the essential 
features of the room are determined by the 
arrangement and number of mats. As a result, 
the mats also determine the basic dimensions 
of the house, giving it its own character and 
spirit: each Japanese house is thus a unique 
and unified result of movement and growth 
from within. Dimensions of the fundamental 
unit, the mat, reappear inconspicuously in all 


the frames and surfaces, giving “space” to 
each room. For example, the Japanese shojis 
or sliding doors take up areas roughly the size 
of a mat. And as the rooms are generally one- 
and-a-half tatami high, the height of the upper 
wall corresponds to the width of the tatami. 

The effect of a room of such fixed, precise 
proportions is that one who sits in it is made 
conscious of his rhythmic relation to the whole 
and to every part of it. Depending upon where 
he sits, a Japanese cannot escape from being 
given a “position” in the room, and this con- 
sciousness of the relation follows him when- 
ever he moves. He learns to situate himself 
with a careful regard for all the demands of 
etiquette and custom. He knows his place in a 
totality. He moves in order and harmony. 
Thus it happens that the centrifugal move- 
ment of the tatamis gives rise to a centripetal 
movement of disciplined unity, intense in- 
wardness and silence. 

Further, a Japanese house is not complete 
without a garden. The garden gives the house 


a natural setting and a place in the cosmos. 


The house extends itself, in return, to nature 
by providing only a thin membrane as separa- 
tion of living space from nature: nature is as 
much a part of a house as the house is of 
nature. Whole families in Japan may enjoy 
a summer evening “watching” in the garden 
and, often enough, writing poems about it. 
This constant interplay between nature and 
man gives rise to the artistic soul of Japan as 
the architectural proportions of the interior 
reflect and sustain the formal grace of Japa- 
nese social life. 

From what does this sense of order and 
harmony arise? Why, for example, did the 
Japanese transform a simple Chinese tea- 
drinking custom into a spiritual and military 
exercise? In origin, the answer is two-fold, for 
it is born of a meeting between man and 
nature. On the one hand, the Japanese believe 
that man is by nature good and has not been 
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radically wounded by some primeval Fall. 
Therefore, man’s duty is, in a Japanese 
phrase, only to “polish the rust of the body.” 
The perfectionism characteristic of the Japa- 
nese derives from this feeling. On the other 
hand, only when these two ruling concepts 
are confronted with nature—ever changing in 
detail, yet in its totality intact—the particu- 
larly Japanese motif of “disciplined order” 
arises. In this we are given a glimpse into a 
strange mixture in the Japanese psyche of 
“smiling optimism” and “rigorous discipline.” 

We have spoken of a Japanese room with 
its architectural austerity that generates in- 
escapable relationships. In such a room one 
may feel “beheld” by a thousand eyes. A step 
or even a glance in another direction must be 
made with conscious, disciplined measure. If 
one extends this notion of proportion and 
discipline into the scale of social life. some 
idea of Japanese social structure and psvchol- 
ogy is to be gained. 

Japanese society is constituted of innumera- 
ble systems, both visible and invisible. of 
“being related to.” In Japanese society these 
relationships are not limited merely to flat 
horizontal lines but fill lines of vertical rela- 
tionships as well. These relations find their 
utility only in view of the total society; it is 
that which matters most. For the Japanese the 
greatest fear is that of social ostracism. And if 
such a society is unique, to be born into it is 
to encounter something of a two-edged sword. 
Japanese society is founded on both privilege 
and debt. The debts of social life extend them- 
selves to the individual’s ancestors, the em- 
perors, the parents, and to teachers, and they 
demand a network of unending loyalties. For 
example, Kamikaze pilots of the last war were 
“paying their debt” to the country and to the 
emperors. The act of the Kamikazes was not, 
as a Western mind might suppose, an act fos- 
tered by an abstract ideal. It was a concrete 
act of true repayment of debt. Similar debt 


relationships, though not so remote in origin 


as that of the Kamikaze and consequently not 
so grave in nature, can also be developed in 
the midst of daily life. If a stranger offers even 
a small favor to one struggling with some 
burden, this means a certain debt has been 
contracted for the receiver of the kindness. 
Thus such a situation explains both the polite- 
ness of the Japanese in returning a favor and 
their simultaneous reluctance in accepting 
such kindnesses. 

Therefore, to live in Japanese society means 
to journey through life in the presence of 
these delicately binding relational tugs. Fur- 
thermore, it means for the Japanese that he 
must play the right card at the right time ac- 
cording to the rules of a precise system of 
relation. And for these reasons the keen sense 
of proportion and irritability, both psycho- 
logical and ethical, of the Japanese is mani- 
fest. 

From the above, one may surmise the nature 
of morality prevailing in Japanese society 
wherein there is no belief in a transcendent 
God. Japanese morality is one of relations and 
of particular situations. Just as every situation 
has its proper codes to be followed, virtue 
rests in a certain skill of manipulating them 
properly and circumspectly. Japanese virtue, 
then, is not concerned primarily with eudae- 
monism: happiness is a secondary concern. 
The end of man’s real and serious life is in 
fulfillment of his duties. However, this should 
not be taken to mean that Japanese moral life 
is merely a cold and sly mathematical calcula- 
tion of give and take. Travelers who have 
visited Japan have noticed and experienced 
something of the native self-sacrifice, genuine 
compassion, deep humility, open smiles and 
sincere politeness which social life demands of 
Japanese. These virtues come about through 
their constant vigilance, constant disposition. 

At times, this morality creates enigmas for 
Western minds. An American lady married to 
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a Japanese diplomat tells of an incident that 
occurred to her while she was in Japan during 
the war. One day she boarded a street car in 
Tokyo on her way to visit her sick husband 
who was in a hospital some distance away. 
The car was, as usual, filled beyond capacity. 
A Japanese university student who was stand- 
ing by learned that she was an American. To 
her surprise, he shouted to his fellow passen- 
gers how “brave and admirable” she was to 
stay in Japan despite the war, and that they 
should show they were not enemies even 
though their countries were at war. As she left 
the car, she was again surprised when the 
passengers waved their hands to her out of the 
windows. 

The attitude demonstrated in the streetcar 
incident is easily enough understood if one 
keeps in mind that in Japan there are two 
kinds of enemies: real and nominal. The 
nominal are those who are enemies for rea- 
sons external to themselves. Only personal 
insults create real enmity. The passengers on 
the streetcar applied this distinction to the 
American lady even in.the face of an all-out 
governmental effort to rouse hatred for the 
Americans. Besides this attitude toward ene- 
mies, there are many instances that point to a 
Japanese possession of experiential knowledge 
of the reality of the person. 

In the relativistic society that is Japan, 
there is no true concept of evil. Evil for the 
Japanese is equivalent to defilement. So is 
personal sin. As there is no antagonism be- 
tween spirit and flesh, no room is found for 
that Pauline “groaning” concerning his “will- 
ing, but not doing,” and “not willing and yet 
doing.” As a former Japanese General Secre- 
tary of the League of Nations said: “A groan- 
ing Hebraism is out of question in Japan, but 
a smiling Hellenism is in place.” Even a 
somber Buddhism seems to have failed to ef- 
fect a radical change in the Japanese mental- 
ity. Instead, the Japanese have assimilated this 
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foreign religion and given it a cast of their 
own. By exaggerating the Buddhistic idea of 
after-death divinization of an individual, they 
overcome even death with a smile. 

An intuitive, dynamic sense of order and 
harmony, born of their thoughtful confronta- 
tion of nature lies at the basis of Japanese art. 
To the viewer, a new world is revealed of the 
meeting between man and nature where nei- 
ther dominates the other but mutually influ- 
ences the other. This sense of order and har- 
mony accounts for their impressionism, sym- 
bolism, decorative character, “sabi” feeling 
(of eternal loneliness), and a tendency towards 
solitariness. The art has never been loqua- 
cious, nor merely descriptive and analytical. 
A Ukiyoé of Mount Fuji by Hokusai is nothing 
but “real.” While the sharp angle of this Fuji 
would be more challenging to mountain climb- 
ers than Mount Everest, and the thunder- 
lightning more mysterious than any human 
imagination would easily produce, yet in spite 
of all these things, could there be a more force- 
ful expression of Mount Fuji? The Utamaro’s 
simple lines and ample space are far more 
expressive than any nineteenth century real- 
ist’s colorful descriptions have ever succeeded. 
Westerners use lines and colors in order to 
circumscribe and define; but Japanese use 
them in order to give space — leaving the 
viewer to fill this space. 

Japanese appreciation of the fall season has 
nothing more to add to the description in the 
Haiku verses on pages 44 and 45. For in the 
whole field of Japanese art, speech is a means 
of evoking, not expressing, thought. Definition 
and the use of definitions are for Japanese too 
limiting, and are, therefore, suspect of dis- 
figuring the object. 

Nature appeals to the keen Japanese sensi- 
tivity with a sweet violence and leaves it with 
most vivid impressions, a sense of affinity. 
Man’s encounter with nature reveals her dark 
and yet luminous inner roots of finitude. For 








the Japanese, this knowledge is so intimately 
held that they gravely fear that to conceptual- 
ize it is to destroy it. Thus their impressionism 
and symbolism are attempts at expressing the 
ineffable knowledge of a totality of a particu- 
lar object or situation. They seem to sense 
faintly that there is nothing so mysterious, 
fragile and intimate as an act of existing. In 
the sensitive Japanese world everything exists 
concretely, as particularized. Is not the Jap- 
anese’ strong inclination to solitude one prod- 
uct of this intuition? Once a famous Japanese 
novelist expressed his disappointment on see- 
ing the Giotto fresco of “St. Francis with 
Birds.” He had expected St. Francis with a 
bird. So for the people of Japan, beauty, lone- 
liness, depth and order are, if not synonymous, 


mutually inclusive. There is something in the: 


Japanese psyche that reminds one of the Stoics 
—a certain asceticism, sense of futility, unity 
between man and nature, universal fraternity 
and so on. 

While in the West the aim of works of art 
is to bring about harmony in rhythm and 
movement between the viewer and the thing 
viewed, the intent of oriental art calls for an 
approach wherein the beholder is irresistibly 
drawn into the center, so quiet and intensely 
still, there to rest. 

ee 

The Japanese soul seeks to realize this all- 
pervading sense of order and harmony in its 
life. Its poetic origin is intuitive and dynamic. 
The Japanese seek perfection in action. Hero- 
ism is affirmed but the daily tasks demand as 
much of virtue—perfection in the handling 
of every situation. Means of discipline are 
many —a Zen meditation, calligraphy, a 
flower arrangement, jujitsu, or a tea-drink- 
ing ceremony—but all of them aim at master- 
ing this endlessly changing world of nature, 
man and society by their own inner power, in 
order never to be taken by surprise. 

This ultimately immanent and finite world 
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An autumn night, dreams and snores, and crickets. 
—SUIO 
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Also sweet is loneliness, a late autumn. 
—BUSON 
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of Japan—of particular wholes, of intuitive 
and dynamic acceptance, of human adventures 
of conquering these anxieties—is highly exis- 
tential, if not existentialistic. In this sense, has 
the West ever been so close to Japan as the 
present? 

eget 

At this point, we may ask what are some 
prospects of a future, “Christianized” Japan? 
The answer, in broadest outline, lies in this 
fact: the law of the Incarnation must be ob- 
served. As the theological axiom has it, “grace 
presupposes nature.” 

In areas where personal freedom dominates, 
there is the tendency to have all things turn 
about man as a pivotal point. But in the Jap- 
anese world there is a hierarchial totality of 
graduated order. The very social structures of 
Japan as well as its art express positive intu- 
itions and nuances of this order and harmony. 
For in the social sphere there is a tendency to 
extoll action as perfection; in the artistic 
fields, this dynamic intuition manifests itself 
in impressionistic symbolism. The Japanese 
intellectual world has no tradition of meta- 
physical thought. Still, because their intuitive 
sense of the “deep” pervades all their knowl- 
edge, the merely practical will not be accepted. 

For these reasons, if Christianity is to be 
accepted, it must be presented in its deepest 
level. Only a most vigorous intellectual life 
that flowers in the profound mysticism of the 
Church will quicken the Japanese thirst for 
order and harmony and lead to the affirmation 
of a personal God. 

Since the liturgy is at once both profoundly 
mystical and deeply concrete, it is happily 
attuned to needs of materially oriented yet 
natively reverent Japanese people. In the lit- 
urgy the natural order meets the supernatural 
and is transformed into a participation in the 
divine. Nowhere else does one find a greater 
degree of that order and harmony which speaks 
to the soul of Japan. 
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Homespun 


yalrnN-weaver 


Seumas MacManus of Donegal is the last of the seanachies, 
the story-tellers of Ireland who kept alive and glowing in 
the hearts of their people the rich mixture of history, legend 
and poetry that was their heritage. Now a brisk, lean ninety, 
Seumas has been telling stories since he was seven, for sixty 
years of that time in America, delighting “the natives” with 
his lilting voice and dancing eyes. As a young man, hearing 
that American publishers were short of material, he came 
here with an old cloth bag full of manuscripts; he has kept 
the Yankees well supplied ever since. Between lecture tours 
in the States he returns periodically to Ireland, where he 
was passionately involved in the struggle for independence 
and became one of the founders of the Sinn Fein. Though he 
says he’s now “greatly occupied with idleness,” he has a 
novel in his head, a play in progress, and enough stories in 
his magic bag for at least two more books of folk tales. 
JUBILEE’S photographer found him, warmly clad in Donegal 
homespun, on his first visit to New York’s Cloisters, whose 


stones, he says, are “sturdy enough to be Irish.” 
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Jacques Maritain 


looks at 
America 


Jacques Maritain’s Reflections on 
America (Scribner’s, $3.50) is a 
short and almost casual book, but 
it opens up, as only the fresh vision 
of the stranger can sometimes do, 
new perspectives in ourselves, a new 
approach to the mirror. 

Professor Maritain, who says that 
he wrote the book “as a matter of 
justice and of gratitude,” even though 
he was hesitant because he could not 
do it in his accustomed “systematic” 
way and because accumulated “infor- 
mation” tends to blur one’s personal 
experience, begins by avowing his 
love for his adopted land. Among the 
American virtues he admires are gen- 
erosity, good-will and a sense of hu- 
man fellowship, together with resil- 
ience and versatility. He has been 
happy here, too, because of our 
greater intellectual tolerance and 
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openness to new ideas, and because 
in America one is “freed from his- 
tory,” from all the accumulated man- 
ners, attitudes, conventions and “dis- 
eases,” Which so burden the European 
soul. We are, he says, “a people 
turned toward the future . . . Euro- 
pean history is our pre-history.” 

From this American confrontation 
of the future Maritain derives his 
understanding of the particular na- 
ture of American “materialism,” 
which, he says, is something far dif- 
ferent from what ideologists suppose. 
All nations are moving toward, if 
they have not yet entered, the era of 
industrialization. America, Maritain 
says, “is the most humane and least 
materialistic among modern peoples 
which have reached the industrial 
stage.” Insofar as Americans concern 
themselves with the production and 
use of objects there is an element in 
this activity, though it is frequently 
unconscious, that saves it from being 
pure materialism. Americans are not 
avaricious, their cult is work not 
money. And this cult of work, though 
it has a negative side, is fundamen- 
tally due to an inspiring desire to 
bring about a reduction of human 
suffering, to create the possibilities 
of authentic life, to triumph, as it 
were, over nature in the interest of 
spirit. 

Furthermore, Maritain says, there 
is a conflict in America between the 
people and the structure—the eco- 
nomic and productive apparatus they 
have created—which radically affects 
the power of the latter to shape its 
users’ existence. This conflict or ten- 
sion may even be described as a 
rebellion against the logic of the 
structure; the American people are 
keeping their souls apart from their 
material phenomena, they are grad- 
ually overcoming the structure and 
turning it to human ends. 

The root of European, and espe- 
cially French, dislike of America, 
Maritain says, (though he doesn’t 
mention it, there is ample evidence 
that it is largely the European intel- 
lectual, not the working-man, who is 
hostile to us) lies in “an old preju- 
dice, confusing spirituality with an 
aristocratic contempt for any improve- 
bl in material life (especially the 
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material life of others).” “The aver- 
age European cares about money as 
well as the average American, but 
he tries to conceal the fact, for he has 
become accustomed to associating 
money with avarice.” And Maritain 
goes on to say that America’s worst 
enemies, domestic and foreign, are 
pseudo-mystics, while genuinely spir- 
itual people, in his experience, in- 
variably love America. 

This conflict in the cultivated Euro- 
pean mind, as well as in certain 
American ones, together with the fact 
that countries like France have been 
reduced from positions of great 
power and influence to one of de- 
pendence on the United States, goes 
a long way in explaining the irra- 
tional basis of the attacks upon us. 
But what gives the criticism its 
anchor and provides it with an ap- 
pearance of reasonableness are cer- 
tain American qualities and charac- 
teristics that are in fact open to judg- 
ment and, where good-will is absent, 
may lend themselves to the creation 
of a blacker portrait. Maritain, an 
affectionate but not over-indulgent 
friend, discusses many of them. 

In the first place, he says, Amer- 
icans want too much and too naively 
to have their country loved. One rea- 
son why it isn’t, in addition to those 
mentioned above, is the emphasis we 
have placed on the “capitalism-com- 
munism” dichotomy. Most Europeans 
and Asiatics loathe capitalism, which 
has kept its classical meaning for 
them, and they are not prepared to 
die for it. Maritain would like us to 
articulate ourselves in terms that pass 
beyond capitalism and are closer to 
the real meaning of our intentions. 

On a deeper stratum of American 
life, he finds that we are impatient, 
we demand immediate success, par- 
ticularly in creative fields. The kind 
of laboring in obscurity while re- 
maining faithful to oneself that is 


‘common in Europe is not congenial 


to the American psyche; if a young 
artist is not immediately recognized 
he starts to doubt himself and con- 
siders that he is a failure. Then, our 
optimism often masks an inner inse- 
curity, which stems, he thinks, from 
a lack of “firm and integrated intel- 
lectual certainties.” Again, . though 
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there is a great deal of general kind. 
ness in America there is little close 
friendship, and though general re. 
search and_ scholarship flourishes, 
solitary creative work—whether cj. 
entific or artistic—is difficult, because 
of the widespread American fear of 
cutting oneself off from the com. 
munity. 

Finally, Maritain lists seven Amer. 
ican “illusions,” and has a few words 
to say about each. They are, 1) a 
lack of belief in original sin; 2) the 
identification of success with moral 
or psychological worth; 3) the con. 
fusion of a particular good with the 
general good; 4) a dislike of hier. 
archies; 5) the belief that thinkers 
are bores; 6) the belief that Amer- 
icans obey laws not men; 7) the idea 
that marriage has to be the total ful- 
fillment of romantic love. 

So anxious is Maritain, in making 
these criticisms, to avoid giving of- 
fense that he sometimes tends to exag- 
gerate the positive qualities he has 
discovered in America. While he is 
no doubt right in thinking that Amer- 
icans are a friendly people, it is 
difficult to believe that in the years 
he has been here he has never seen 
“resentful or aggressive faces.” Simi- 
larly, he over-estimates American 
tolerance of the dissenter and Amer- 
ican self-criticism, and pays far too 
little attention to the strains of vio- 
lence and alienation in our character 
and our experience. In fact, the weak- 
est aspect of the book lies in its com- 
parative failure of direct observation, 
just as its strength is in its long-range 
analysis. 

That analysis itself fails once or 
twice. Thus it seems unfortunate that 
Maritain should accept uncritically, 
as he apparently has, the currently 
popular theory that American capital 
and labor are working out a new 
form of partnership in which enlight- 
ened corporations and contented un- 
ions cooperate for the greater glory 
of our system. At least an equally 
plausible interpretation of the changes 
that have been going on in our eco- 
nomic and social system is that we 
are being converted into a community 
of “total” enterprise, in which busi- 
ness sets the tone, the pace, the mood 
and creates most of the values. There 
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is a kind of tension between capital 
and labor, and within each camp, that 
is healthy and necessary, because it 
reflects and sustains that “keeping of 
the soul apart” that Maritain finds so 
encouraging here. 

Apart from these few lapses, Re- 
flections on America maintains an 
extraordinarily high level of discov- 
ery and revelation. Perhaps the very 
best things in it are Maritain’s com- 
ments on the present and future rela- 
tions of Europe and America. There 
can surely have been few contempo- 
rary statements on the theme as suc- 
cinct and beautiful as this: “No last- 
ing good can be done to the world 
if the sense of the tragedy of life, and 
that quality of heroism which Europe 
must display to overcome its tragedy, 
and the sense of the great human ad- 
venture, and that quality of heroism 
which America must display to lead 
her adventure to completion, are not 
joined with one another in boldness 
and faith.” 

Maritain actually wrote that in 
1943 and has included it here. A 
much more recent comment, almost 
the very last in the book, extends the 
thought, in its reference to America: 
“what the world expects from Amer- 
ica is that she keep alive, in human 
history, a fraternal recognition of the 
dignity of man—in other words, the 
terrestrial hope of men in the Gospel.” 

—RicHarp GILMAN 


ALSO OF INTEREST 


FAILURE IN THE Far East, by Malcolm 
Hay (Dufour, $4.50) is a candid ac- 
count of Jansenist intrigue against the 
Jesuits in the seventeenth and eight- 
eenth centuries. Mr. Hay is primarily 
concerned with the effect of this cam- 
paign on the Jesuit missions in Asia, 
but in tracing its history he has been 
led back to France and even to Port 
Royale itself. The Jansenists, Mr. Hay 
maintains, were not confined to a sect; 
many high-ranked ecclesiastics (includ- 
ing several Popes) were tainted by 
this Catholic form of Puritanism. As 
the movement developed, the more lib- 
eral and dynamic Society of Jesus be- 
came the Jansenist’s natural enemy. 
The latter directed their attack against 
the persecuted Jesuit missionaries of 
England and Scotland, slandered the 
exiled Catholic king James II because 
he had Jesuits at his court in Paris, 
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and kept up such a running cross-fire 
of innuendo and invective against the 
Society that the vices of political cup. 
ning, moral laxity and social ambi. 
tion became permanently fixed in the 
public mind as characteristic of the 
Order. But the most crushing attack 
mounted by the Jansenists was against 
the Jesuit missions in China, and par- 
ticularly against the policies instituted 
by Matteo Ricci. For his methods of 
sympathy, patience and adoption of 
Chinese customs, they substituted ar. 
rogant dictation from Rome, con- 
demnation of Chinese reverence for 
Confucius and a policy of total indif- 
ference to Chinese culture, history and 
belief. They succeeded in_ silencing 
Jesuit protests and managed finally to 
wreck the Chinese missions entirely. 
This opened a breach between Asia 
and the Christian world which hasn't 
been healed yet, even though Ricci’s 
ideas were belatedly vindicated in 1939 
by Pope Pius XII. 

There will be some who will accuse 
Mr. Hay of doing the Church a dis- 
service by airing this dirty linen, but 
Hay is an historian more interested in 
the truth than in comforting his read- 
ers. Since he himself is a Catholic and 
has thoroughly documented his charges. 
he cannot be glibly dismissed as a 
bigot. He has written an unsensational 
but devastating book which should 
cause quite a to-de if enough people 
take the trouble to read it. 

—Oona Burke 


BREAKING Point, by Jacob Presser 
(World, $2.50). A book of some ninety 
pages which barely qualifies as a novel 
both because of its brevity and _ its 
lack of imaginative distance, but which 
whatever its category is a highly im- 
pressive piece of work. Written in the 
form of a last testament by a Dutch 
Jew about to be shipped by the Nazis 
to an extermination camp in Germany, 
it examines, with almost intolerable 
honesty, the actions of men in whom 
the instinct to live is often more pow- 
erful than motives of love or compas- 
sion. The author of the document has 
obtained a position in a camp from 
which a train leaves each week with 
hundreds of Jews for Auchswitz. He 
and his fellow Jewish officials, work- 
ing under the Nazis, have to make up 
the quotas for the train. Their reward 
is indefinite postponement of their own 
assignment to the death camp, and they 
enjoy a kind of monstrous prestige 
among the inmates. But to make this 
ghastly activity bearable to themselves 
they have to employ systematic ration- 
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alization (“someone has to do it; if 
not me, another”) and pretend to an 
objectivity they cannot really possess. 
The book’s imaginary author ultimately 
is unable to withstand his mounting 
shame and guilt, and commits an act 
of defiance that instantly gets his name 
put on the next list. He has been influ- 
enced by an inmate, a rabbi of great 
courage and undoctrinaire spirituality, 
who had led him to the edge of con- 
version, if not to faith at least to an 
identification with humanity. 

In its all but relentless investigation 
of the worst in human nature, Break- 
ing Point resembles a number of other 
recent works. Closest perhaps is Al- 
bert Camus’ The Fall. Though Presser 
(who is a professor of history at the 
University of Amsterdam) lacks 
Camus’ true novelist’s sense of moral 
complexity and his intellectual rich- 
ness, he shares the French writer’s 
concern with evil and, more specially, 
the devices we use to hide it from 
ourselves. He doesn’t go as far as 
Camus, though. The book’s major 
weakness is that the main character’s 
final act of atonement is less convinc- 
ing than what has gone before. It is 
as though only a writer of the very 
highest genius possesses enough cour- 
age to be able to handle before our 
eyes the sharp blade of damnation 
without feeling the need to sheathe it 
so that we may draw an easier breath. 

—Ha.pen WHEY 


Japan’s New ARCHITECTURE, by Shunji 
Koike and Ryuichi Hamaguchi (Shoko- 
kusha-Tuttle, $9.00). A vigorous survey 
of post-war building in Japan, which 
has been heavily influenced by U.S. 
and European ideas. The Japanese 
have always been masters of the free 
use of space and of the uncluttered 
structure, and such new materials as 
glass and poured concrete have allowed 
them to put these assets to work in a 
larger area. The most successful exam- 
ples shown here are those that retain 
the native simplicity of the Japanese; 
on the other hand, attempts to com- 
bine Romanesque concepts with the 
innate desire for freedom of space and 
lack of obstruction, as in the new 
Catholic cathedral at Hiroshima, are 
pretty unfortunate. Other hybrid con- 
cepts have worked better, among them 
the inserting of the traditional Japanese 
room, with shoji screens and tatami 
(mat) flooring into a reinforced con- 
crete frame. Both the successes and the 
failures revealed by this book are indi- 
cations of how energetically the Jap- 
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have been working to modify the 
prejudices of fellow Catholics at home 
and abroad for many years. He dis- 
cusses their many partial victories and 
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anese are trying to meet at least one 
of the problems of their dislocated 0. 
ciety—Boris YAMPOLSKY 


Livinc Lancuaces IN CATHOLIC Wor. 
SHIP, by Cyril Korolevsky (Newman, 
$3.50), is an important historical ip. 
quiry into the use of the vernacular in 
the liturgy, a practice, which as any 
high school student knows, was basic 
to the Church for many centuries; even 
Latin itself was a vernacular for some 
800 years. The book grew out of a study 
by the author for the Holy See some 
thirty years ago, and while it is dispas- 
sionate, the facts it contains are explo- 
sive. Despite the dominance of Latin, 
Father Korolevsky points out, the ver- 
nacular is still used in some of the mi- 
nor rites and with great advantage. 
Father Korolevsky, who keeps his per- 
sonal feelings on a minimal level, quiet- 
ly disposes of such torpid objections to 
a restoration of the vernacular as “Prot- 
estant” or that “the people like it that 
way”—i.e., prefer not being able to un- 
derstand what the priest is saying. What 
complicates the use of the vernacular is 
that cultural, political and national 
questions enter into it; there are also 
all kinds of pseudo-scholarly traps to be 
avoided (some classical liturgists, for 
example, have tried to translate the 
Latin rite into the dead languages of 
mission lands instead of using the liv- 
ing tongues), and these problems are 
discussed with great care by the author. 
His conclusion is that the vernacular 
is extremely important to the Church 
if it is to keep and educate its people, 
and that it is also of utmost value in the 
evangelization of non-Christians.—B. Y. 


THE LITERATURE OF THE SPANISH PEo- 
PLE, by Gerald Brenan (Meridian, 
$1.95), is a fast-paced, critical survey 
of Spanish prose and poetry covering 
two thousand years. Brenan treats his 
subject as an organic and continuous 
whole, focusing on the major writers 
who formed Spanish literary tradition 
and highlighting the various external 
phenomena—religious, political, social 
—which influenced its development. 
There are particularly fine chapters on 
Cervantes, Lope de Vega and Géngora 
and an interesting if incomplete study 
of twentieth-century Spanish writing. A 
comprehensive non-academic introduc- 
tion —O.B. 


Toe Diary or “HELENA Mor ey,” 
translated and edited by Elizabeth 
Bishop (Farrar, Straus, & Cudahy, 
$4.75). A funny, fresh, highly indivi- 
dual journal kept by a young Brazilian 
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girl from 1893 through 1895. Tall, 
gangling, plagued with the urge to 
laugh at the most inappropriate times, 
“Helena” was always hungry, curious 
and blithely critical of everything and 
everyone around her in the tiny moun- 
tain village of Diamantina. With a 
mixture of naivete and shrewdness she 
describes life and manners in a poor, 
primitive mining town—feast-day pro- 
cessions, visits to the mines, the amuse- 
ments and escapades of her friends, the 
virtues of her grandmother, the quirks 
of other relatives and the idiosyncrasies 
of numerous local characters. Independ- 
ent, energetic and outspoken, “Helena” 
was a lively girl and her diary is de- 
lightful—ANNE KIRKPATRICK 


THE CatHEDRAL Tour (Helicon Press, 
Schwann Guide Series, $1.50) is an 
unusually literate and comprehensive 
guide to seven great cathedrals and 
four smaller ones in the archdioceses of 
Paris and Reims. There is a brief his- 
tory of France and a general outline of 
the development of Gothic art; clear, 
concise comments on iconography, fur- 
nishings and stained glass windows as 
well as architecture, and notes on the 
cathedral’s place in the medieval world. 
A short section on Lourdes is included 
and a few practical tips are offered on 
trains, automobile routes and inexpen- 
sive lodging, but the main emphasis is 
on a thorough, integrated, unhurried 
presentation of Gothic art at its best. 


THE ASSUMPTION AND QUEENSHIP OF 
THE Biessep Vircin Mary, edited by 
Stanley G. Matthews, S.M. (Grail, 
$4.00). A collection of popular articles, 
theological treatises and Papal pro- 
nounceme=‘s wn this most recent de- 
velopment in Marian dogma. The 
authors range from Pius XII to Frances 
Parkinson Keyes and the interest and 
quality of the pieces are about as 
varied. 


QuEEN OF Heaven, by René Laurentin 
(Macmillan, $2.50), the best of the 
recent crop, traces the complex de- 
velopment of Marian doctrine and 
shows how the Church gradually ac- 
quired consciousness of Mary’s role in 
the economy of salvation. The author 
succinctly explains Mary’s special 
participation in the Incarnation and 
Redemption and insists that her medi- 
ation is in and through Christ, not with 
Him. In describing her relation to 
Christ and the Church, Laurentin warns 
against the double risk of over-identi- 
fying Mary with the Church and of 
isolating mariology from the whole 
body of Catholic dogma. 


J. B. GREMILLION 





For Your Lenten Reading 


WHAT 
THEY ASK 
ABOUT 
THE CHURCH 


MSGR. J. D. CONWAY 


6 
. 


$3.95 


. . a book that will do an immense 
amount of good in simple straightfor- 
ward explanation of Catholic truth...” 


Very Rev. Msgr. Francis J. Lally 
THE PILOT 


THE JOURNAL 
OF A SOUTHERN 
PASTOR 


$3.95 


. Father Gremillion says what he 
thinks, and what he thinks is almost 
always stimulating.” 


Robert L. Reynolds 
JUBILEE 


KEY 
TO THE PSALMS 


MARY PERKINS RYAN $3.50 


“A lucid and appropriate explanation 
of the sublimity and beauty of God’s 
songs.” 


“ 


ST. LOUIS REVIEW 


THE 
MODERN APOSTLE 


LOUIS J. PUTZ, C.S.C. $2.95 


“The so-called ‘lay apostolate’ is often 
badly understood by both its supporters 
and its opponents, and Father Putz 
attempts, with pronounced success, to 
set matters straight.” 


James H. Manahan 
JUBILEE 
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MURRAY McCANCE 


SACRED VESTMENTS IN THE CLASSICAL TRADITION 
54 HIAWATHA STREET 


ST. THOMAS, ONTARIO 





A new translation 


THE LIFE OF SAINT TERESA 


translated by J. M. Cohen 
THE PENGUIN CLASSICS 


Penguin Books Inc. 3300 Clipper Mill Road 


Baltimore 11, Maryland 





THE MASS FOR LABOR DAY 
A study of the new Mass of 
St. Joseph the Workman 


By Rev. Rembert Sorg, O.S.B. 
80 pages, paperback, $1.00 
PIO DECIMO PRESS 


St. Louis 15, Mo. 
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Lourdes & 
Cathedral Tour 


a Schwann Travel Guide 
on Catholic France 
written by an art his- 
torian covering the 
Middle Ages—its re- 
ligious spirit, monu- 
ments and leaders— 
with a special section 
on Lourdes. 

128pp. 70 illus. $1.50 
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Holy Pagans of 
The Old Testament 


Jean Danielou shows 
us how the non-Jews 
of the Old Testament 
can be called “holy’’ 
and unfolds before us 
the “cosmic covenant” 
made by God with all 
mankind. 





HOLY PAGANS 


In preparation: 


of The Schwann Travel Guide 
publication date March 3lst. A 
thorough iconographic study of 
the works of art from early 
Christian times to today. 


Through your bookseller or 


HELICON PRESS 
5305 East Drive, Baltimore 27, Maryland 











RECORDS 


New vocal works 


Some fifty years after his death in 
1596 the works of the English com- 
poser Thomas Tomkins were first 
published by his son Nathaniel, who 
hoped that his father would come to 
be regarded as one of the great writ- 
ers of Anglican church music. The 
hope was not fulfilled, and a recent 
issue of Tomkins’ work demon- 
strates why. Under the label of Ex- 
periences Anonymes, the two vol- 
umes, called Musica Deo Sacra and 
Songs and Consort Music, are per- 
formed by the Ambrosian Singers 
and the In Nomine Players, with 
Dennis Stevens conducting. Tom- 
kins’ polyphonic style, with an em- 
phasis on violas, is theoretically 
rather inviting, but ‘it all comes out 
quite dull. Furthermore, it doesn’t 
mix too well with the lyrics, which 
Tomkins himself, it seems, asked 
forgiveness for. In general, the work 
written expressly for church services 
or state functions seems to be a fore- 
runner of much subsequent middle- 
class church music, something per- 
haps better described as “churchy.” 

In a very different vein from the 
Tomkins’ works, Experiences Ano- 
nymes has brought out some thir- 
teenth century Spanish music which 
is quite delightful. Las Cantigas de 
Santa Maria del Rey Alfonso el Sabio 
are mixtures of western chants and 
Arabic melodies (though the exact 
origins are hazy) with a strong ele- 
ment of Spanish lyricism. They are 
sung in Galician, a very ancient 
dialect, and usually deal with the 
miracles of the Blessed Virgin. These 
stories were well known in European 
verse and prose and were put to 
music by scholars of the court of 
King Alfonso the Wise, from whom 
they derive their name. Russell Ober- 
lin, countertenor, and Joseph Iadone, 
flute, bring to these strophic songs 
(each verse has the same melody) a 


note of realism and truth, so that 
even though we don’t know how they 
originally were performed their exe- 
cution here seems fitting and in- 
evitable. 

Perhaps as an antidote to con- 
temporary tastes in church music, 
the monks of St. Joseph’s Abbey have 
produced an album of sacred music 
designed for secular listening, Festum 
Mariae Assumptae (Cambridge Ree- 
ords). The first side, dedicated to 
Mary and music lovers, consists of 
part of the Mass of the Assumption, 
while side two contains the Cistercian 
Kyriale, Hymnal and Laudes Vesper- 
tine. Though the works are sung by 
the Abbey choir with clear tone and 
a proper feeling of devotion, one can 
have reservations about the enter- 
prise itself. The main function of 
sacred music is not an aesthetic but 
a devotional one; it is meant to praise 
God and not to draw attention to 
itself. Moreover, to take such music 
out of its context, is to impair the 
special relation between the singer 
and God and reduce the singing to 
the level of a performance. 

—RICHARD FARRELL 











THE CATHOLIC ART ASSOCIATION 


was organized in 1937 to foster a true understand- 

ing and a good practice of the arts among Cath- 

olics. It seeks to renew the sacred Christian spirit 

in all the arts, those that provide for the necessi- 

ties of everyday life as well as those that are 
4 J}. J, ry ry 7 





Ld 7 oF 
Write for further information and a free copy of 
the Constitution of the Catholic Art Association: 


MEMBERSHIP SECRETARY, DEPT. J 
53 RIDGEWOOD ROAD e BUFFALO 20, N. Y. 
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Today’s world sorely 
needs your Christ-like charity 
HELP THE EXILED 
AND THE DESPERATELY 
POOR PEOPLE 
OF THE FREE WORLD 
through 
THE CATHOLIC BISHOPS’ 
RELIEF FUND 
1958 APPEAL 
March 9 through 16, 1958 
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UNCLE PETER MAN OF PARTS 


The latest intelligence from Kipper’s Landing needs sifting, we’re 
sure, but we don’t want to go a month without at least having 
the bare facts. Uncle Peter, it seems, has gone sophisticated, with 


a vengeance. We'd heard he was shopping around for a new car, ever 


since his Dusenberg began giving off a sound like a Victorian sofa, 
but we never thought he’d replace it with a Jaguar. Well, he has— 

a cream-colored one that, he tells us, he’s already pushed up to 
one-twenty (at three in the morning on U.S. 1). What’s worse, Uncle’s 
got himself a plaid cap, a duffle coat and Italian shoes. We only 
learned about them through a credit inquiry into Uncle from a 
swanky New York men’s store. To finish it off, Uncle tells us he’s 
shopping around for a hi-fi set. We can’t imagine what he’ll do with 
one, considering that his hearing is so bad he’s given up talking 

to himself because he misses the answers. However, having survived 
a number of Uncle Peter’s phases, we have no doubt we'll pull through 
this one. The only thing that worries us is that Uncle might neglect 
his book business in the glamour of being a bachelor about town 

(or at least around the general store). Still, it’s comforting to 
remember that this kind of life requires napoleons, that is to say that 
Uncle can’t afford a drop in income. And that’s where you come in. 
To maintain Uncle in the style to which he’s lately become accustomed, 
look over his book bargains described on this page and order some 
now. They’re all contemporary books of high quality—-maybe not 
so flashy as Uncle’s current reading matter (Hi-Fi News, Sports 
Age) but a lot more durable and all at half-price or less. 


$2.50 EACH 


45) CHRISTIAN EXPERIENCE, by Jean 
Mouroux. Animportant work which exam- 
ines the basis and nature of our actual life 
as Christians and our membership in the 
Church. (List price, $5.00) 


52) A MONUMENT TO ST. JEROME. A 
collection of tributes to the irascible her- 
mit who stands as a foundation stone of 
Western civilization and a pillar of the 
Church. The essays present Jerome as 
historian, exegete, spiritual director, hu- 
manist and translator. (List price, $4.50) 


54) WALLS ARE CRUMBLING, by Rev. 
John M. Oesterreicher. The stories of seven 
Jewish philosophers who, some fully, some 
only partially, discovered Christ and thus 
“remained more than ever faithful to Is- 
rael and to its vocation.” (List price, $5.00) 


55) CHRISTIAN CONVERSATION, edited 

by Anne Fremantle. A t ht for each 

day of the year, selected from the writings 

of ancient and modern martyrs, philoso- 

ey apologists and mystics. (List price 
75) 


62) WITH THE BIBLE THROUGH THE 
CHURCH YEAR, by Richard Beror, O.S.B. 
A book for both families and young people 
of illustrated Bible stories from Genesis 
to the Apocalypse. arranaed within the 
framework of the liturgy. (List price, $4.95) 


63) DE VALERA AND THE MARCH OF 
A NATION, by Mary C. Bromage. The life 
and times of the teacher-rebel who was 
the central figure in Ireland’s movement 
from colony to dominion to republic. (List 
price, $4.95) 


$2.00 EACH 


22) LOVE AND VIOLENCE, edited by 
Bruno de Jesus-Marie, O.C.D. Doctors, art 
and literary critics, sychologists and 
theologians probe the relationship between 
two of the deepest manifestations of man's 
mind and soul. (List price, $4.00) 


42) ORIGEN, by Jean Danielou. An in- 
tensive and sympathetic study of the con- 
troversial third century Scriptural inter- 
preter and philosopher. (List price, $4.50) 


UNCLE PETER 
A.M.D.G. Publishing Co., inc. 
377 Fourth Avenue, New York 16 
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43) THE BOOK OF THE SAVIOUR, editeg 
by Frank Sheed. An excellent collection 
of writings on Our Lord by dozens of ay. 
thors including Chesterton, Karl Adam. 
Vann, Knox and Belloc. (List price, $4.00) 


56) LAW, LIBERTY AND LOVE, by Co. 
lumba Cary-Elwes, O.S.B. The formation ” 
of Western civilization and the crisis if” 
faces today in terms of the title’s three 
ideals. (List price, $4.00) : 


61) DESERT CALLING, by Anne Fre. 
mantle. The dramatic life of the young 
French army officer who gave up a hedon- 
istic career to live as a hermit in the 
Sahara desert, only to be murdered by © 
marauding tribesmen. (List price, $4.00) 


$1.50 EACH 


57) NEGLECTED SAINTS, by E. I. Watkin, _ 
An English luminary sheds light on ten 


shadowy saints and near-saints in a witty” 
and entertaining book. (List price, $3.50 


58) RECENT THOUGHT IN FOCUS, by 
Donald Nicoll. An examination of psychol-~ 
ogy, natural science and modern philosophy 
—existentialism, logical positivism, Marz- ~ 
ism and phenomenology—which points out © 
the truths of each and their relevance to 

Christianity. (List price, $3.50) j 


60) HILAIRE BELLOC, A MEMOIR, by J. 

B. Morton. Personal reminiscence by a 
friend and fellow newspaperman which ~ 
adds depth to the Englishman known for ~ 
his brilliance, eccentricity and wit. (List © 
price, $3.00) i 


64) ELIZABETH OF DIJON, by Hans Urs 
von Balthasar, a critical study of the writ- 
ings of a Carmelite mystic who was G con- © 
temporary of St. Thérése of Lisieux, (List 
price, $2.75) : 


Mauriac novels—$1.50 EACH 


17) THE WEAKLING and THE ENEMY, 
Two short novels probing the nature of 
love and hate against a_ background of 
rural, Jansenistic France. (List price, $3.00) © 


36) THE UNKNOWN SEA. The story of an © 
upper-ciass family disso'ving under the 

pressure of social change and trying to - 
find its separate identities. (List, $3.00) ~ 


38) FLESH AND BLOOD, A powerful story ~ 
of a brother and sister caught up in a pas- ~ 
stonate 1 ye neseyge with their gardener’s ~ 
son. (List price, $3.00) a 


39) THE LOVED AND THE UNLOVED. An 
account of two contrasting yet related love 
affairs in a provincial town. (List, $3.00) a 


$1.00 EACH 


16) GOD’S WAYFARER, by Irina Gorian- 
off. A moving and excellently written ac- 
count of a pilgrimage to Rome by a Rus- 
sian Catholic woman who set forth with ~ 
no money and no worldly goods except a ~ 
change of clothes and a wooden cross 
about her neck. (List price, $2.75) 


19) THE SITUATION OF POETRY, by 
Jacques and Raissa Maritain. Four essays 
on the relations between poetry, mysti- 
$375) magic and knowledge. (List price, 


47) SALVATION OF THE NATIONS, by 
Jean Danielou. An essay on missionary 
problems, with special emphasis on Asia, 
that remains hopeful while steering clear — 
of wishful thinking and rationalizations. 
(List price, $2.00) 


53) GUILLAUME DE MACHAUT, by Sieg- 
mund Levaire. A discussion of the great 
Mass, the first polyphonic Mass ever writ- 
ten, composed by one of the giants of the © 
14th century—a book which bears exam-— 
ination in the light of the current contro- © 
ia about music in church. (List price, 











